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FOREWORD. 


The interruption of the work of the Interchurch World 
Movement left the survey of Spanish-speaking Peoples in the 
United States incomplete in certain aspects. It has been 
thought best, however, to make a report upon the findings of 
the survey up to date while the facts are still fresh. Fortu- 
nately, the survey of mission schools among Mexicans and 
Spanish-Americans in the United States was practically com- 
plete, and a considerable amount of information concerning 
other aspects of the work had been assembled. A summary of 
the material available is presented in this document, with the 
thought that it will be of interest and value to home mission 
secretaries and board members, to workers on the field and to 
a more or less limited larger audience. 


The chief sources of information have been the local surveys 
made by the Town and Country and the Cities Divisions of the 
Survey Department; two extended trips throughout the border 
states involving a personal visitation to nearly all of the mission 
schools and to most of the other outstanding centers of work 
along the border; special questionnaires, and printed reports. 
The school survey was made during the months of April and 
May, 1920. The Reverend F. A. Gould has assembled and 
carefully tabulated the statistical material from the latest 
printed reports of the agencies at work in the field. A brief 
summary of the results of his work is included in this study. 
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CHAPTER I. 


SOME GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 


Since the taking of the 1910 census such radical population 
adjustments have taken place in our southwestern states that 
no accurate statement can at present be made relative to the 
number of Mexicans and Spanish-Americans in the United 
States. Even when the returns of the new census are in it 
is to be doubted whether we will be materially the wiser on 
this point. The newer arrivals form a constantly shifting popu- 
lation very difficult to enumerate, while the Spanish-Americans, 
with several generations of American born ancestry, are very 
properly for census purposes Americans of American parentage. 

Possibly the most reliable estimate of the number of Mexicans 
and Spanish-Americans in the United States is 1,500,000. Texas 
has the largest number of any state, her estimated population of 
Mexican extraction being placed: at 450,000. The office of the 
Secretary of State in New Mexico estimates the. Spanish- 
American element in the state at not less than 60% of the total 
population. This ratio gives New Mexico a Spanish-American 
population of approximately 250,000. Arizona has possibly more 
than 100,000 and the number in California is very large. There 
are many thousands of Mexicans in Colorado, Missouri and 
Kansas and they are scattered throughout practically all of the 
states west of the Mississippi River and in many sections of the 
East including Illinois, Michigan, Pennsylvania, New “York, 
New England and other states. 

The largest single colony of Mexicans in the United States 
is probably at San Antonio, Texas. Here the number is 
estimated at 50,000. El Paso with a population (1916) of 
63,705 is about 55% Mexican and Los Angeles has a Mexican 
colony now estimated at 30,000. Other towns on the border 
such as Brownsville and Laredo, Texas and Nogales, Arizona 
are from 75% to 85% Mexican while scores of towns in New 
Mexico are practically 100% Spanish-American. 


UNSETTLED: CONDITIONS IN MEXICO, 


The long extended unsettled conditions in Mexico have driven 
thousands of Mexicans to the United States and an overwhelm- 
ing percentage of these refugees have remained in the South- 
west. Practically every town on the border is filled with more 
or less recently arrived Mexicans. -Some are political refugees, 
some are criminals and others have sought haven here for a 
variety of reasons but by far the larger number of arrivals are 
of unfortunate individuals who for one reason or another have 
found living conditions intolerable in Mexico and are seeking 
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to better their condition in the United States. In general they 
are a quiet, timid, polite people handicapped by their own 
ignorance but ready to render a fair day’s work for a fair 
wage. Some have come through the regular ports of entry and 
others have arrived more informally. This latter fact only adds 
to the difficulty of estimating the exact number of Mexicans 
now in the United States. 


CON FRACT LABORERS. 


During the War the government recognized the importance 
of Mexican labor by admitting under special permit otherwise 
inadmissable aliens. Since the War this custom has been con- 
tinued and many thousands of such laborers are now at work 
in the Southwest cultivating tens of thousands of acres of 
cotton, sugar beets and other crops. Three clauses of the 
immigration law have been suspended for the purpose of ad- 
mitting these laborers, namely: the literacy test, the head tax 
and the contract labor clause. A photograph with a description 
of each immigrant (and his family) is filed in the local immi- 
gration office and the employer becomes responsible for the 
individual’s return. In case the immigrant refuses to return he 
may be deported at the employer’s expense. It should be noted 
in this connection that it is characteristic of the Mexican im- 
migrant to bring his family with him. This is in marked con- 
trast to many other immigrants coming to our shores. On 
a recent visit to an immigration office a card picked at random 
from the files revealed the fact that the immigrant in question 
had brought nine children with him. 


AT WORK. 


In general both the Mexican and the Spanish-American are 
industrious workers. They work on the railroads, on the high- 
ways and on construction projects; they herd sheep and tend 
cattle; they are skilled in the fine art of irrigation and they 
raise fruits, walnuts, beans, sugar beets, cotton, melons, Bermuda 
onions, alfalfa and in fact practically everything that grows in 
the Southwest. And the list might be extended to include 
practically all of the essential occupations. One of the leading 
surgeons in a large city of the Southwest is a Mexican Indian. 
There are Mexican lawyers, ministers, social workers, court 
reporters, storekeepers, barbers, stenographers, clerks, chauffeurs, 
printers, street sweepers, news-venders, gardners, scrub-women, 
’ expressmen, cobblers, bootblacks, window cleaners, meat cutters, 
ranchers, teamsters, carpenters, plumbers, etc. 

So fully have the Mexicans of the Southwest taken over the 
essential occupations in many sections that large developments 
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involving investments of millions of dollars are entirely de- 
pendent upon their labor. This is notably true in the Salt 
River Valley in Arizona, where in 1919, 90,000 acres of long- 
fibre Egyptian cotton were cultivated chiefly by Mexican labor. 
For the season of 1920 the number of acres of cotton in this 
valley has been increased to 150,000 and the number of Mexican 
laborers has been proportionately increased. Automobile tire 
concerns have here invested millions of dollars in cotton pro- 
duction because the cotton grown is so exceptionally adapted to 
the making of the fabric for automobile tires. The development 
of a large part of the land in the Valley which a few years ago 
was a cactus desert, but which is now rendered productive by 
the waters from the Roosevelt Dam, has been made possible 
by Mexican labor. 

And when properly treated and adequately fed the Mexican 
is a good worker. The evidence at this point is too abundant 
to be easily refuted. Inquiries among many employers of 
Mexicans in the United States thoroughly established the fact 
that in their judgment the Mexican ranks well as a dependable, 
industrious workman, quiet and rarely causing trouble. One 
man who has been employing Mexican labor on a large scale 
for twenty-seven years when asked, “What do you think of the 
Mexican as a worker? Is he any good?” replied in substance 
as follows: 

“If any one tries to tell you that the Mexican is not a good 
worker, you can tell him that he does not know what he is 
talking about.” 

Another man who employs forty-five families of Mexicans 
was asked, “What do you think of the Mexican as a worker 
and why do you not try to get Negro help?” 

He replied, “The Mexican is a good worker, he is reliable, 
he is always quiet and orderly and we would not consider for 
a moment exchanging him for Negro help.” 

An official of the Pennsylvania Railroad writing October 2, 
1919, of the Mexicans employed on their lines east of Pittsburg 
said, “As a class they are among the best track laborers of 
any foreign nationality.” 

An official of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad 
which employs thousands of Mexicans, says of them: “While 
not as energetic or competent as white men, they are as a 
rule satisfactory for track work and other work of that 
nature and probably more so than other alien labor which 
can be secured for this purpose.” 

Similar evidence might be multiplied to show that the 
Mexican as a worker is rendering a good account of him- 
self. One contractor employing Spanish-Americans in New 
Mexico insisted that they were “no good,” but failed to be 
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very specific in his charges. The incontrovertible fact re- 
mains that the Mexican has made himself well-nigh indis- 
pensible to the life of our great Southwest. 


POLL 


In spite of the importance of the Mexican as a worker he 
is very often pitifully poor. The reason for this is perhaps 
not difficult to discover. He often arrives in the United 
States with no earthly goods to settle in an environment 
which is strange to him and in a country whose language he 
does not understand. His wages are not large and some- 
times he does not have steady work. On the other hand, his 
family is large and prices for commodities are high. His 
ignorance makes him a prey to all sorts of accidents and to 
all sorts of schemers. Surely it is not surprising that many 
of them find real difficulty in getting established in the new 
land. Sickness is another important cause of poverty and 
this is aggravated and increased by poor housing and un- 
sanitary living conditions added to almost complete ignor- 
ance of) the Mlaws vot health. iT hush7ineathe city “or soos 
Angeles the Interchurch World Movement Survey revealed 
the fact that 23% of all the applicants for relief at the County 
Charities are Mexicans. Thus 1/20 of the people contribute 
nearly 14 of the poverty cases. Practically 14 of the large 
number of poverty cases thus reported were the direct result 
of sickness or other physical incapacity. 


HOUSING. 


Housing conditions are far from satisfactory in the con- 
gested Mexican centers of great cities and also in the rural 
sections. In many cases entire families are living in small 
shacks with one or two rooms, dirt floors and little or no 
furniture. A similar situation exists also in many Spanish- 
American communities. The Los Angeles survey made in 
January, 1920, registered an improvement in housing condi- 
tions over 1912. In spite of that fact the survey showed that 
1% of the families investigated lived in one-room abodes, 
25% in two-room houses, and 24% in three rooms. ‘I'wenty- 
eight per cent. of the houses had no sinks, 32% had no 
inside lavatories and 79% had no bath tubs. 


POOD: 


Social workers are quite generally agreed that the Mexican 
throughout the Southwest is suffering from an inadequate 
diet. Beans form the staple .both among Mexicans and 
Spanish-Americans and they are supplemented with tor- 
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tillas, chili, coffee and meat when it can be secured. Un- 
fortunately, they use very few dairy products, little milk, no 
butter and almost. no cheese. This is unfortunate for all 
concerned, especially the children. Babies are fed beans as 
soon as they can eat anything. Social workers tell of suffer- 
ing infants brought back to health in a few days or weeks 
‘merely by the substitution of milk for beans in the diet. In 
the case of adults there is evidence to indicate that what 
sometimes seems to be a natural lack of ambition on the part 
of certain individuals is only the direct result of an inade- 
quate and unbalanced diet. How large a price an inade- 
quate diet demands in the lives of children cannot be accu- 
rately estimated. In Los Angeles, however, where accurate 
statistics are available the death rate among Mexican babies 
is three times the average for the entire city. 


DISEASE. 


Preventable diseases are rampant among the Mexican 
population. They include tuberculosis, venereal diseases and 
many other minor ailments. A tuberculosis map for the city 
of Los Angeles conforms in essential details to a map show- 
ing the residence section of the Mexicans of the city. 
Tuberculosis caused 39.2% of the deaths in the Mexican 
quarter of Los Angeles during the period studied. Of the 
total deaths in the city during 1918-1919, 11.1% were deaths 
of Mexicans, although Mexicans made up only 5% of the 
total population of the city. Similar conditions exist in other 
border towns. Poor and insufficient food, overcrowding, 
ignorance and lack of sanitation are some of the causes 
which make for a high death rate. The opportunity of the 
Christian doctor and nurse among Mexicans and Spanish- 
Americans is large and a number of these ministers of mercy 
are already supported by mission boards. 


CRIME. 


The ease with which the border can be crossed makes the 
United States a convenient haven for Mexican criminals, and 
Mexico in turn offers similar attractions to law-breakers 
from the United States. This group, however, forms a very 
minor fraction of the total immigration. Altogether the 
Mexicans in the United States are a quiet, law-abiding group. 
Thus in Los Angeles the survey showed that the percentage 
of crime among the Mexicans in the city was no greater 
than the percentage for the entire city and the most frequent 
offense charged was drunkenness. It is likely that a careful 
study would reveal similar facts in other centers. 
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ILEITERACY. 


A large number of both Mexicans and Spanish-Americans 
cannot read or write either in the English language or in the 
Spanish language. A study of 1,081 Mexican families in the 
Plaza section of Los Angeles revealed that 55% of the men 
and 74% of the women could not speak English, 67% of the 
men and 84% of the women could not read English and 75% 
of the men and 85% of the women could not write English. 
More than 60% of the families studied had been in Los 
Angeles more than three years. 

The foregoing facts may not be altogether surprising when 
we remember that many of these people are only recently 
from Mexico and that they cannot read or write in Spanish. 
It is even more striking to know that thousands of American 
citizens born and raised in the United States should after 
growing up in the public schools come to maturity without 
a speaking or reading knowledge of English. Yet that con- 
dition exists particularly in the state of New Mexico. Here 
American-born citizens can neither speak, read, write or 
understand the English language. Even members of the 
state legislature do not understand English and it becomes 
necessary to have an interpreter translate the speeches made 
in the legislative halls. These Spanish-Americans of New 
Mexico are the dominant factor both numerically and politic- 
ally in the state. The Governor, himself a native of Mexico, 
has been generously criticised for his zeal for the teaching 
of Spanish tn the public schools of the state. The state law 
of New Mexico at present provides that “Spanish as a sepa- 
rate subject shall be taught in any public elementary or high 
school in the State when a majority vote of the board of 
school directors or board of education in charge of such 
school shall direct,” but that except for this “the books used 
and the instruction given in said schools shall be in the 
English language; provided, that Spanish may be used in 
explaining the meaning of English words to Spanish-speaking 
pupils who do not understand English.” When we remem- 
ber that thousands of Spanish-American children come from 
homes where they never have heard any English, to sit often 
under teachers who know very little English and then return 
at night to speak only Spanish, it 1s not surprising that the 
few English words learned at school are soon forgotten and 
individuals find themselves unable for practical purposes to 
read or write either in English or Spanish and with a speak- 
ing knowledge of Spanish only. 
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AMERICANIZATION. 


The War with its attendant activities did much to develop 
the spirit of patriotism among the Spanish-Americans of the 
Southwest and to some extent it acted to make pro-American 
the boys and girls of Mexican parentage, especially those 
who attended the public schools. Previous to the war appar- 
ently little had been done to make these people feel that they 
really formed a part of America. It is reported on good 
authority that young men born in the United States and 
educated in the public schools claimed exemption from mil- 
itary service on the ground that they were not American 
citizens. This was done in all sincerity and with no attempt 
to deceive. 


The time has come when such a condition should no 
longer be permitted to exist. Both children and adults 
should be made to realize clearly their fundamental status as 
American citizens and they should be trained to assume their 
full share of citizen’s responsibility. Of course, this will 
necessitate a speaking and a reading knowledge of the 
English language and to provide this we must depend chiefly 
upon the public school. We may rightfully insist that 
children of whatever parentage who attend our public 
schools shall learn first and foremost to use the English 
language and to respect our laws and our social and political 
institutions. 


When we have said all that, however, we must not forget 
that we have thousands of Mexicans residing in our midst 
either temporarily or more or less permanently who are not 
Americans, never will be Americans and never want to be- 
come Americans. This does not imply that they lack respect 
for our laws and institutions or that they are deficient in 
personal worth. It reflects only the fact that they have just 
recently arrived from Mexico and whatever their reasons for 
staying in this country Mexico is not a land across the ocean 
three or four thousand miles away, it is always “just across 
the border” and thousands of Mexicans on the border live 
literally within the proverbial stone’s throw of their native 
land which despite its faults they still love. In cases like 
these we have two courses open. We may expel the new- 
comers bodily from our midst or we can be decent to them 
while they are here. No legal pressure and no physical force 
will ever make them American citizens. A little friendly 
sympathy and persuasive interest in their welfare will do 
more to make them respect and love America than any 
amount of argument or force will ever accomplish. In many 
cases their children are destined to be American citizens and 
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we can afford to be patient provided we are diligent in 
Christian education meanwhile. In the same way we must 
learn to be patient and wise in the matter of language. 
There are American towns on the border which are 85% 
Mexican and where Spanish is the language of the street 
and the market-place, and there are Mexican towns in 
Mexico where English is almost as current as Spanish. For 
many years to come, if not permanently, the border must be 
a place of two languages and the more Americans who un- 
derstand Spanish and the more Mexicans who understand 
English the better it will be for all concerned. We should 
provide every facility so that both the children and the 
adults in our midst can learn English, but we should also 
recognize a legitimate desire on their part to become profici- 
ent in Spanish as well as English. The fate of the United 
States is so closely bound up with the fate of Mexico and our 
future relationships are destined to be so intimate that every- 
thing which can be done to promote a mutual understanding 
should be done, and surely nothing will lead more quickly to 
such an understanding than a knowledge of each other’s 
language. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 


In spite of unsettled conditions in Mexico we have main- 
tained a large and important trade with Mexico. The Treas- 
ury Department of the United States reports for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1919, total imports and exports for the 
border districts as follows: San Antonio District, $49,305,359 ; 
Arizona District, $37,932,820; Southern California District, 
$19,833,987; El Paso District, $9,395,818. A newspaper re- 
port indicates that for the year ending June 30, 1920, our 
trade with Mexico has exceeded $300,000,000. This larger 
international interchange is one of the bonds which makes 
the interests of Mexico and the United States inseparably 
one. Everything which transpires on one side of the border 
is bound to have an immediate and important effect upon the 
other side. 


He CATHOMICCAHORCH. 


The fact that Old Mexico has been so dominantly Catholic 
and that such a large proportion both of Mexicans and 
Spanish-Americans are nominal Catholics has led some to 
wonder whether the Protestant Church really has any re- 
sponsibility for their welfare. Upon this point those who 
are at work on the field speak with no uncertain accents. It 
is insisted that alter having a free hand for many years 
the Catholic Church has woefully failed to measure up to 
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the demands of the situation. It is charged that the Catholic 
Church has been a financial and moral exploiter rather than 
an unselfish servant; that it has failed to establish satisfac- 
tory moral standards; that it has been largely without a 
social ministry ; that it has kept the people in ignorance; that 
it has not attempted to build up a native leadership; that its 
priests have been foreigners largely from southern Europe 
and that at best they have been un-American and at worst 
anti-American; that there has been much absolute neglect, 
and that where a religious ministry has been maintained it 
has often been so shot through with ignorance and supersti- 
tion as to render it both un-Christian and un-American. The 
charge is a severe one and there would seem to be at least 
enough basis for it in fact to warrant any kindly, sympathetic 
and enlightened presentation of Christian truth and any 
extension of educational work and social ministry which the 
Protestant church may find it feasible to undertake. 


CHAPTER II. 


MISSION SCIHOGES: 


The public school is perhaps the most important Amert 
canizing agent at work on the border, but it is limited in its 
usefulness at several points in dealing with children from 
Spanish-speaking homes. In the large centers where schools 
have attained a commendable standard, courses and methods 
have been devised for English-speaking children. The child 
from a Spanish-speaking home jis immediately at a dis- 
advantage. He is not only expected to learn all that an 
English-speaking child learns, but to learn it from a teacher 
whose language he does not comprehend. Too often he 
returns after school hours to a home where only Spanish is 
spoken. It is not surprising that he is continually bewildered, 
that he learns to use words whose meaning he does not 
understand, that he is soon behind other pupils of his own 
age and that he often drops out of school at the first con- 
venient opportunity. Social workers sometimes get an 
approach to this perplexity of the Mexican pupil in the 
public schools which even the teacher seems to fail to com- 
prehend. If the teacher does understand the situation the 
number of pupils to be taught and the pressure from above 
to make the grade each year precludes the possibility of 
rendering the personal assistance which ts needed. Evidence 
abounds that the public school even in our large centers still 
has much to learn before it will be able to deal most with the 
large task which it confronts in attempting to educate the 
Spanish-speaking youth of our Southwest. 
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THE URAL SCHOOLS. 


The rural schools, especially those in New Mexico, have 
been further handicapped by lack of educational training and 
of a knowledge of English on the part of the teachers them- 
selves. As previously indicated, the law of New Mexico 
provides that public school instruction shall be in English, 
but that English words may be explained in Spanish. Judg- 
ing by the results of the system it may be inferred that in 
many cases the work consists largely of explanations in 
Spanish. 

It would be easy to be impatient with New Mexico but we 
must remember that when this territory was ceded to the 
United States in 1848 there were no public schools at all. A 
public school system was not established in the Territory 
until 1872. Progress may have been slow, but there has 
been real progress. The fact that the country has been 
sparsely settled and that railroads have been few has only 
accentuated the isolation of the people. A recent investiga- 
tion into the school systems of the various states, places New 
Mexico thirty-first among the states in school efficiency. 


THE PLAGE DOPeTHRE MISSION DAY SOHO, 


Mission day schools for Spanish-Americans have been organ- 
ized chiefly in the state of New Mexico. The conditions which 
have made them necessary have already been described. In 
most of the communities where they have been established they 
have been the one real Americanizing factor in the community. 
In many cases the teacher’s cottage has been the only home in 
the community where English has been spoken. The service 
which these schools have rendered and are still rendering has 
been and is of far-reaching value. That they have been appre- 
ciated by the people for whom they have been conducted is 
demonstrated by the fact that thousands of Spanish-speaking 
Americans with Catholic affiliations have paid their taxes to 
support the public schools and have then paid tuition to send 
their children to a Protestant mission school. The superior 
opportunities offered by the mission school including the oppor- 
tunity to learn the English language have helped to make the 
mission schools popular. In many cases their enrollment has 
been considerably larger than that of the public schools in the 
same communities. 

In the other border states there has not been the same need 
for mission day schools as in New Mexico and very few of 
them have been organized outside of that state. There are some 
on the border, however, particularly at El Paso, which are 
rendering a unique service. To them come each morning from 
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Old Mexico scores of boys and girls to receive the instruction 
which is offered. The parents of these children want them to 
know English, but it is also essential that they shall know 
Spanish. Some of the mission schools adapt themselves to this 
situation by giving all instruction in both English and Spanish. 
Other schools teach Spanish as a separate subject. Some pro- 
vision for the teaching of Spanish is important in view of the 
fact that a certain proportion of the pupils from these border 
schools later attend normal school in Mexico and become public 
school teachers. Others engage in other occupations. It should 
be noted that in the schools for Spanish-Americans there is 
not the same need for the teaching of Spanish and in fact 
most of the teachers in the Spanish-American mission schools 
have little or no knowledge of Spanish. This is a handicap in 
some respects, but it does help to emphasize the distinctly 
American character of the work. Of necessity, however, the 
school work in the border towns or in centers largely populated 
by newly arrived Mexicans takes on more of an international 
character. 

It has for some years been accepted as more or less of a 
common policy among boards engaged in day school work 
among Spanish-Americans that when the public school in a 
given community has attained a sufficiently adequate educational 
standard the mission school should be discontinued. Acting on 
this policy a number of schools have already been closed. This 
has not meant necessarily a closing of the mission station but 
rather an increased emphasis upon a social ministry to the 
community in the place of the previous emphasis upon educa- 
tion. The nurse and the social worker have in these instances 
taken the place of the badly overworked school teacher who 
in the past has sometimes been nurse, social worker, preacher 
and teacher combined. Few home missionaries have demon- 
strated more valiant, self-sacrifice or rendered more efficient 
service to the country and to the church than have the teachers 
in our Spanish-American mission day schools, and there is 
perhaps not a single one of these schools in existence today 
which is not rendering a much needed and most important 
service. Some of them will for years to come play an important 
part in moulding the life of certain rural hamlets tucked away 
miles from the railroads in the mountains of New Mexico. 

Taken in the large, however, it may be fair to say that the 
mission day school among our Spanish-American citizens must 
be looked upon as a more or less temporary home mission ex- 
pedient. In the past it has justified itself on the ground that 
it has provided better educational advantages than the public 
school, that it has often been the one place in the community 
where English could be learned and that it has furnishd a form 
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of religious and social approach to a much neglected and a 
very needy people. Year by year, however, the standards of 
the public school improve and the mission school tends at 
times to come into more or less unfortunate rivalry with it. 
Then too we have discovered that our community task is often 
as large as we are able to undertake even without the school. 
Possibly the church could accomplish more for a much larger 
number of communities by giving more attention to the training 
of efficient, native, teachers in its boarding schools. In the 
past the day school has been an important feeder of the board- 
ing school, but now the reputation of many of these boarding 
schools has become so well established that one of the em- 
barrassments is a surplus of applications for admission. Some 
pastors have already demonstrated their ability as recruiting 
agents, and a still closer coordination between the work of the 
schools and the work of the local churches would tend to make 
the efforts of each more effective and the results of their work 
more permanent. As the number of social workers increases 
they will inevitably become recruiting agents for the boarding 
schools. It is not meant here to suggest that any day schools 
now in operation should be given up, unless investigation in 
particular communities seems to warrant such a procedure, but 
rather to indicate that the great field of opportunity for Chris- 
tian education among the Spanish-Americans in the immediate 
future would seem to lie in the boarding school rather than in 
the day school. 

It should be remembered, however, that in the border towns 
the case is not so clear and there would seem to be a large and 
important place for the day school at certain border points 
especially when it is able to serve an international constituency. 

At present there are sixteen mission schools for Mexicans 
and Spanish-Americans which we have classed as “day schools.” 
Twelve of them are in New Mexico serving Spanish-Americans. 
The total enrollment of these twelve schools for the year 1919- 
1920 was 743. Some of the other schools classed as day 
schools do not give a regular elementary school course. They 
present instead special courses such as manual training, cooking, 
the teaching of English, etc. The schools reported as giving 
kindergarten work only are classed separately. In addition a 
number of boarding schools in border towns maintain important 
days school departments. 


THE MISSION BOARDING SCHOOL. 


There are listed elsewhere in this document eighteen board- 
ing schools as of May, 1920. One school was temporarily sus- 
pended for the year 1919-1920, and three others included in the 
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list are at this writing in process of construction. There were 
in actual operation during the year seven boarding schools for 
girls, six for boys and one co-educational school. 

The total number of pupils reported enrolled during the year 
in 1919-1920 in Mexican or Spanish-American boarding and 
day mission schools in the United States was 3,210. Approxi- 
mately half of these were boys and half girls. 

Of the total number 921 boys and 836 girls (total 1,757) 
were enrolled in boarding schools as follows: 


California: 
Re SNe ee a Gs ad eMC AM a) i ae aie 166 
Fs Cia a Gis aap Un ac HER eked sce ER 68 
Arizona: 
(HHCRI SE 2a 0 ee Rp eon iene Peeeaoe Aa Ua 69 
TRON Sab ices ogni n no tote wes «gies — 
New Mexico: 
Std koe St ee Stas Breer Or Bt We eietna) EN ene a ee 219 
BOySW RRA eA a ele eer ures. ook 
Texas 
ttre Ooo, NE eer Bi eae ied an hia lala One 382* 
TPiOVSRO REA eae hire ey aay nen Sons,» G32" 
NOGA lea. eet ota ce ere mt stale 757 


* These figures include the total enrollment in boarding 
schools although approximately 200 girls and 200 boys here 
included are day pupils and not boarding pupils. 


The above figures were gathered from a personal visitation 
to all of the boarding schools, and practically all of the day 
schools concerned. No attempt has been made, however, to 
list the various English and other classes conducted among 
Mexicans in the United States by the Y. W. C. A. and other 
similar or more or less private agencies. One private school 
is mentioned elsewhere but its totals are not included in those 
given above. 

The denominations engaged in mission school work among 
Mexicans or Spanish-Americans in the United States are: 

Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Congregational Churches. 

United Brethren. 

Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 
Southern Baptist Convention. 
Disciples or (Christian Church). 


(The particular boards concerned are named elsewhere.) 
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When the mission boarding schools now building are com- 
pleted and certain combinations and readjustments now in 
process are carried out there will be eighteen such schools as 
follows: 


iris’ Boarding SCUOOIS eee nS eg sa iets 8 
OVS Oddy“ SCUOOIS Se) whe we sacs a y 
Co-educational Boarding Schools .... 3 
‘Potaloiee Ant . 2 eae y eat erie. ea teere 18 


Distributed according to states the boarding schools will 
stand as follows: 
California : 


Gicls Boarding. SChOOlSris. ti balke ge 2 

Boye aboard SeOOCL ie rien wets ee 1 
Arizona: 

Gite ShOArdiie FOC OOL sa. latin ace. Gee 1 
New Mexico: 

(alts Boarding | OCU OOS 2 Lutes a Cone Z 

Heys: Boarding SCn0ols oo) 3 oie eee 2 

Co-educational Boarding Schools .... 2 
Texas2 

(itis oarTcing USCNOO Sho vue wna ae 5 

Bove Boarding sochoals ie ae ose 4 

Co-educational Boarding School ..... 1 

MOEA eran cee het a Catto NECA oN Raia 18 


It will be noted from the table just given that there is no 
mission boarding school for Spanish-speaking boys in Arizona. 
As a matter of fact there is no such school for boys between 
El Paso, Texas, and Los Angeles, California, although such 
a school properly located in Arizona would have a broad field 
and would be in a position to render an important international 
service. Such a school to be most successful should be organ- 
ized on a sufficiently broad basis to enable pastors of all 
denominations doing Spanish-speaking work in Arizona to send 
pupils to the school. It should also take into account the 
existence and location of the present girls school at Tucson, 
Arizona. 


THE LOCATION Oma CHOoogs. 


A number of boarding schools both for girls and boys have 
suffered because they have been isolated from other schools. 
To locate a girls school at a point entirely remote from a 
boys school or a boys school apart from a girls school would 
seem ordinarily to be a mistake. The result is perhaps more 
unfortunate in the case of the girls than in that of the boys. 
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What happens is often as follows. A girl comes to school 
from a Spanish-speaking home. In the school she secures 
not only the formal education and training which is pro- 
vided, but she acquires in addition American habits and 
tastes. In a great many cases she also becomes a member 
of a Protestant church and undertakes to live a consistent 
Christian life according to Protestant standards. During her 
school years she often has almost no opportunity to asso- 
ciate with boys and young men. When she finishes her 
course or leaves the school she is, in altogether too many 
cases, obliged to return to an environment with which she 
is out of tune and to marry a Mexican man who has had 
little or no schooling, who has not had Protestant oppor- 
tunities, and who has not been trained in the habits of life 
to which the girl has been accustomed during her school 
yediea ltebecomes easy;i therelore,; for, her to’ give’ ‘up. her 
Protestant ideals and revert more or less to the standard of 
living to which she was accustomed before entering the 
school. It would not be correct to infer that all the good 
results of the school work are lost for it is proverbial that 
the homes made by former mission school pupils are cleaner 
and better kept than neighboring homes. 


Quite a different outcome is possible, however, when a 
boys’ school and a girls’ school are located in close proximity 
so that there can be something of a normal fellowship be- 
tween pupils of the opposite sex during their school years. 
Acquaintances are thus made which enrich the experience of 
the school years and make possible the founding of homes 
in which both of the parents have similar ideals and habits. 
Such homes easily stand out as beacon lights in the com- 
munities in which they exist. Viewed from several angles 
this question of the proper location of schools has become a 
most important one and it is desirable that home mission 
boards seeking to locate mission schools should give the 
matter very careful consideration before decisions of loca- 
tions are made. 


CO-EDUCATION. 


The Mexicans seem to take naturally to the boarding 
school idea. They are not so accustomed to the idea of 
co-education in boarding schools, and there are some workers 
who feel that co-education is not practicable under the circum- 
stances. One of the very best Spanish-speaking schools on 
the border, however, is a co-educational school at Laredo, 
Texas, conducted by the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
This school has been an undoubted success as is evidenced both 
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by its enrollment and by the results produced. When asked 
concerning the success of co-education among Mexican youth, 
the Principal replied recently ‘‘Co-education is a success at the 
price of eternal vigilance.” In other words, co-education is 
possible if equipment and staff are adequate to measure up to 
the extra demands entailed. In like manner, if parents can 
be assured that their children are under the closest supervision 
at all times, there seems to be no inherent prejudice among them 
against co-education as such. The United Brethren Church 
is at present converting its girls boarding school at Santa Cruz, 
New Mexico, into a co-educational school. The American Mis- 
sionary Association of the Congregational Church is reopening 
its Rio Grande Institute at Albuquerque, New Mexico. This 
also is a co-educational school. 


To be sure co-education does create real problems and neces- 
sitates a much closer supervision of pupils than is necessary in 
a boys or girls school. It does, however, solve other problems. 
At present many workers think that the wisest plan is to have 
a girls school and a boys school located in close proximity to 
each other so that there may be satisfactory social relationships 
without the complicated problems which can easily arise in a 
co-educational school. 


ADVANCED COURSES. 


One of the serious weaknesses of the boarding school work 
has been that in too many cases it has not carried the pupils 
far enough. Even the graduates of the schools have often been 
unequipped for the next step. With only a grammar school 
education they have not been ready for college and they have 
lacked the special training which would enable them to fit into 
the economic order effectively. Several schools already give a 
portion or all of a regular high school course; and one school 
hopes soon to include regular college courses. Several of the 
girls schools endeavor to meet the situation by allowing girls 
to board at the mission school and attend the public high school. 
Such an arrangement can hardly meet the full need and it 
would seem to be desirable for every boarding school to estab- 
lish as soon as practicable a complete high school course. 
Surely this should be done unless the school acts merely as a 
feeder to some other school which does supply secondary courses. 
The reaction even upon the elementary work of the school will 
be most wholesome and profitable. The schools which already 
are giving high school courses appear to exert a much larger 
influence and to have more in proportion to show as the result 
of their efforts than have those which limit their work to the 
grammar school grades. Our task among the Spanish-speaking 
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people of the Southwest will be far from complete until we 
have a steady stream of high school graduates emerging from 
our mission schools, filled with an eagerness to serve and ready 
to go on to college, to take special training for religious and 
social work among their own people, or to go out into the 
school room, the work shop or the business office fully equipped 
for their tasks. 

For a number of obvious reasons the church cannot depend 
at present upon the public school to provide the secondary 
training for the girls and boys upon whom its future work must 
so largely depend. 


RELIGION [NOTE Sc iO LS. 


- So far as the teaching of religion is concerned in the mission 
schools, the policy varies from school to school and from 
teacher to teacher. A large proportion of the pupils enrolled in 
the schools are from Catholic homes. In some schools there 
is little or no religious propaganda and hundreds of pupils 
remain Catholic adherents throughout their school course. 
Others are subjected to more persistent Protestant persuasion 
and many of them become Protestant Christians and join a 
Protestant church before they finish the school work. In other 
cases pupils are withdrawn from the school either on the 
initiative of the parents or on the order of the priest. Possibly 
religious propaganda of any sort would be out of place in the 
schools were it not for several important considerations, namely, 
that pupils are placed in the school by parents who know full 
well that the school is a Protestant school, that the priests who 
assume to be their religious advisers are often bigoted, un- 
American zealots of French, Belgian and other European origin, 
and that thousands of our Spanish-speaking population are 
entirely neglected by the church or fed on a religion which will 
not stand the tests of present day American standards. 


FOPULAKILY Of Tae SCHOOLS: 


The popularity of the mission schools for Spanish-speaking 
groups is demonstrated by the fact that the enrollment of the 
day schools is usually larger than that of the public school in 
the same place and in some cases they are filled to overflowing 
while practically everyone of the boarding schools is filled to 
capacity and turning away applicants. One day school last year 
refused admission to 150 pupils for lack of room. The record 
of these schools is surprising and significant when the deter- 
mined opposition of the priests and the uncompromising enmity 
of the Penitentes is taken into account. 
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Sian Gia COURS ES: 


The marked popularity of business and vocational courses 
where they have been introduced registers the existence of a 
real need which should be supplied to some extent by the mission 
boarding school. The stenography, typewriting, bookkeeping 
and other similar courses are welcomed as is also the training 
in printing, woodworking and other manual arts. In the girls 
schools training in sewing, cooking and other household arts 
already forms a part of the work. In some cases it might be 
wise to extend this training so that certain girls might become 
skilled dressmakers, trained cooks or efficient housemaids. At 
present their training in these lines often does not go far 
enough to give it commercial value, or to make the individuals 
economically independent. One boy’s school is already con- 
templating the addition of a tailor shop, a shoe shop, a carpenter 
shop and an auto shop to its present equipment. 


NORMAL COURSES. 


It would seem to be particularly important that regular 
normal courses be added to some of the boarding schools 
especially in New Mexico where public school teachers 
receive good salaries and where the demand is far beyond 
the number of competent teachers. A thorough going normal 
course in a Christian boarding school would make it possible 
to multiply automatically the influence of the school many 
fold, because the teacher thus trained would go out as a real 
missionary without further tax on missionary funds. Some 
pupils do go at present from these schools to become 
teachers, but it is to be feared that they often go without 
adequate training for their tasks. 


EDUCATIONAL SOPERVISTON. 


Judged purely by educational standards the work done by 
the different mission schools is of varying quality. In most 
cases the course followed is that laid down by the particu- 
lar state in which the school is operating, but the mission 
schools as a rule lack the educational supervision which is 
accorded public schools. This grows out of the fact that 
the mission school work is sometimes administered by 
ecclesiastics rather than by educators and at other times by 
educational superintendents who have such a vast field to 
cover that they can give only slight and infrequent attention 
to local problems. There are special problems of an educa- 
tional nature in connection with mission school work among 
children from Spanish-speaking homes which ought to be 
studied in the field by an educational expert. A thoroughly 
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trained Christian educator, thoroughly conversant with edu- 
cational methods working as an educational adviser in the 
field among the schools of all denominations for Spanish- 
speaking youth in the Southwest could render a most import- 
ant service by helping to standardize the work of the schools 
and to assist teachers who particularly need assistance and 
guidance. Such an arrangement would not interfere with 
the present denominational administration of the schools, but 
it would reinforce and strengthen the work. The mere fact 
that an overwhelming percentage of the pupils come to the 
mission schools without a knowledge of English only serves 
to emphasize the unique nature of the task which confronts 
the teachers’ here. It 1s by no means certain that even a 
skilled teacher in other schools will automatically tumble 
upon the proper pedagogical method of procedure when sud- 
denly faced with this unusual task. 


SCOT Al SHES. 


The entire question of the allotment of scholarships and 
the selection of pupils for admission particularly to boarding 
schools is an important question for study. Some schools 
have almost no scholarships and others have many. It is 
to be doubted whether a too generous distribution of 
scholarships is a wise procedure. If scholarships are to be 
allotted they should be given out only after the most careful 
investigation and according to some recognized standard of 
procedure. Especially in view of the fact that space is at 
a premium in most of the schools preference should always 
be given to those who can really profit by the school work. 


RECORDS, 


In this connection it should be noted that many of the 
schools have no regular information blanks for use in receiv- 
ing new members into the school. The information available 
concerning a particular pupil is, therefore, many times ex- 
tremely fragmentary and is the possession of a single indi- 
vidual rather than a part of the permanent record of the 
school. Closely correlated with this is the lack of a follow-up 
system. Only one school reported any adequate plan for 
keeping in touch with its pupils after their graduation. Some- 
times the replacing of a single individual in the school staff 
means the cutting off of practically all the information which 
is available about the past achievements of the school as 
recorded in the lives of its former pupils. It is of great im- 
portance for the future of the work that an adequate system 
of records and method of follow-up be instituted particularly 
in all the boarding schools. 
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EQUIPMENT. 


Most of the schools are in need of equipment of one sort 
or another. There is a noticeable lack of laboratary equip- 
ment in certain schools offering secondary courses and a 
number of schools need gymnasium equipment and a larger 
provision for physical training. Practically all of the day 
schools under the auspices of the Woman’s Board of Home 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. have 
recently been equipped with a full set of playground appa- 
ratus. In many places it is already in almost constant use 
and it is rendering a large community service to groups of 
people who have limited opportunities for personal recreation 
or pleasure. 


SALARIES. 


The lowest salary discovered in the mission schools was 
$25 per month and board, unless $50 or $60 per month with 
room but without board may be considered even a lower 
wage. From this low mark the salaries reported range 
upward to approximately $100 per month and board. In 
general, it may be said that the salaries are quite inadequate 
to the service rendered. In some cases the necessary ex- 
penses of teachers during the two summer months have 
totalled more than their entire salary for the year. Some have 
been forced to draw on the small savings of years in order 
to meet the ordinary living expenses, and the appropriations 
for certain schools have been so inadequate that teachers 
have been forced to pay out of their own slender salaries for 
fuel to heat the school room and for other necessary items 
of school expense. A number of teachers have been forced 
out of the work because they could not stand the expense. 
The different denominational boards have varied greatly in 
their treatment of teachers. Some have a standardized wage 
scale and others pay what they must to secure the grade of 
teachers which they need. Some boards pay all regular 
living expenses of the teachers on the field, while others 
furnish a teachers’ cottage and leave the teachers to provide 
food, fuel and other necessities. In practically all of the 
boarding schools board is included with the salary. Fortu- 
nately there is a tendency to raise salaries all along the line, 
but hardly in proportion to the increased cost of living. If 
living expenses for food and fuel could in all cases be pro- 
vided and if a more generous allowance for vacation travel 
could be made the lot of a number of consecrated and effici- 
ent teachers would be greatly improved. It would seem that 
a teacher who has spent the entire school year in the isolation 
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of a mission school environment should under ordinary con- 
ditions be allowed a trip home or to some other point during 
the vacation months with transportation paid by the mission 
board. 


RELIGIOUS, BDUCATION. 


Formal religious education is conspicuous by its absence 
in many of the schools. Some of the schools teach Bible 
lessons as a part of the regular school work, others depend 
chiefly upon devotional periods conducted by different mem- 
bers of the faculty, while some do not have any regular 
Bible instruction or other formal religious education.. The 
entire field of religious education in these schools should be 
studied with a view to discovering some feasible method of 
procedure and to the creation of proper materials for use. 


ALBUQUERQUE. 


At Albuquerque, New Mexico, there are four missionary 
boarding schools for Spanish-speaking pupils; a girl’s school 
and a boy’s school under the auspices of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, a boy’s school under the auspices of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. and a co-educational 
school under the auspices of the Congregational Churches. 
From the standpoint of efficiency and wise coordination of 
effort the stituation is far from ideal. The schools have 
grown up to meet denominational needs and not in response 
to any unified program or policy. Most of them are inade- 
quately equipped although the Presbyterian boy’s school has 
the most extensive equipment at present and has perhaps 
rendered the most consistently effective service of any of the 
schools. The Methodist boy’s school was closed for a time, 
but is now rendering good service with inadequate but 
steadily improving equipment. The Methodist girl’s school 
has done and is doing an important piece of work, but its 
ministry is limited by inadequate facilities, overcrowding 
and a too limited curriculum. The Congregational co- 
educational school was closed during 1919-1920, but is now 
being reopened. 

Although there has been no unity of plan in connection 
with the development of these schools it would be unfair to 
jump at the conclusion that we have here an altogether un- 
justifiable case of denominational “overlapping.” It must be 
remembered that a boarding school draws its pupils from a 
large territory and that the mere physical location of two 
schools in close proximity to each other may not in itself be 
proof of unnecessary duplication. (In fact, there would be 
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some distinct advantages if the Presbyterian girl’s school at 
Santa Fe were also located at Albuquerque.) Then, too, the 
very nature of the work in a missionary boarding school for 
a Spanish-speaking constituency is such as to set a very 
definite limit to the size of schools if the desired and almost 
necessary personal touch is to be maintained with the pupils. 
The important question to be raised, therefore, in connection 
with the schools at Albuquerque would seem to be whether 
there are too many schools for the constituency, and whether 
they are offering adequate training to meet the varied needs 
of the pupils. So far as numbers are concerned the total 
enrollment of boys in the two boys’ schools during 1919-1920 
could easily have been cared for in a single adequately 
equipped institution. To be sure both schools were filled to 
capacity and applicants for admission were turned away, but 
just how large these two schools might become with proper 
facilities and proper promotion to back them it is not easy to 
predict. In general, however, it may be said that a limited 
number of carefully selected pupils thoroughly trained will 
more nearly fulfill the purpose for which the mission school 
is supposed to exist than a larger number indifferently cared 
for. Just how large a constituency the Congregational school 
has remains still to be demonstrated. On the surface, there, 
fore, judged on the basis of numbers there would seem to be 
slight justification at present for the existence of more than 
one good boy’s school and one well-equipped girl’s school. 
The justification of the present situation, so far as it can be 
justified, lies in the prospects for the future, in more or less 
legitimate denominational considerations and in the fact that 
the present institutions are deeply rooted in the past when 
ideals of comity and inter-denominational cooperation were 
not as pronounced as they are today. <A _ genuinely 
coordinated plan could be worked out either by uniting two 
or more schools or by agreeing upon a differentiation of func- 
tions thus opening each school to an interdenominational con- 
stituency. This latter proposal has been under consideration. 

The sad fact remains that in spite of what seems to be a 
multiplication of institutions it is greatly to be doubted 
whether the real needs of the situation are being adequately 
met. So far as the girls are concerned we must consider the 
excellent Presbyterian girl’s school at Santa Fe since it 
serves practically the same territory as does the boy’s school 
at Albuquerque. In Albuquerque, however, no_ secondary 
courses, no normal courses, no business courses and no voca- 
tional courses except some training in household arts are 
offered under missionary auspices for girls. This is a serious 
confession when we remember that Albuquerque is the 
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largest place in New Mexico and the center of the large 
Spanish-American life of the state. Surely if mission school 
work is justified at all in New Mexico some provision should 
be made for carrying some ol the pupils up to a point where 
they can become independent and self-supporting. The feasi- 
bility of extending the present opportunities for Spanish- 
speaking girls in Albuquerque should be given serious con- 
sideration. To a considerable extent the things which have 
been said about the opportunities for girls might also be said 
about the opportunities for boys, except that the Presby- 
terian boy’s school offers a full high school course, the 
Methodist boy’s school offers a biblical and theological train- 
ing and a certain amount of manual training is given in the 
different schools. 

A coordinated program, better equipment and a broader 
curriculum are some of the outstanding needs of the Albu- 
querque situation, but whatever is done either by denomina~- 
tional or interdenominational agencies should be undertaken 
with the full understanding of all the other agencies at work 
in the field. 

Note.—The schools listed in the following pages represent 
the following totals: 


LbOtal, BUM BEh OL SCHOOLS of0.0 ile es. ec os 40 
Ota LimeR Gl MnlCHiMe Mae titiied Iie oh cake ule ie 32107 
SCANS N Sei Goh teaes teh a hh ge 20 Pen cae en ean 157 


Total estimated property investment. ..$1,037,000** 
Total estimated annual expenditures... $150,000 
* Tt should be noted that this figure does not include several 
hundred pupils who are enrolled in English or other special 
classes in connection with local churches, Y. W. C. A. Inter- 
national Institutes or other similar agencies. 
** Does not include a number of new buildings now in process 
or projected. 


MESICAN = MISSION SCHOOLS IN “CALIFORNIA. 
Forsythe Memorial (Girls Boarding School) 


The Forsythe Memorial School is located in the city of Los 
Angeles. It is under the auspices of the Women’s Board of 
Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. It 
was organized in the year 1884 and although originally con- 
ducted under a local Spanish committee, has since been adopted 
by the mission board. Its course includes the first eight grades 
of grammar school instruction together with Bible, domestic 
science, cooking, sewing and similar related branches of train- 
ing. During the year 1919-1920 there was enrolled a total of 
96 pupils, although the average attendance was somewhat less 
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than this. Of the total enrollment, approximately 65 pupils 
came from the state of California, most of these within a radius 
of 50 miles from the school. Two came from Arizona and 
one from Mexico. The regular charges here are $50.00 per 
year, although a considerable number of the pupils are admitted 
upon scholarships. The Bible instruction consists of memory 
work and stories and, from the fourth grade up, the teaching of 
the Junior Bible. A Sunday School and church service is 
conducted each Sunday at the school. Many of the pupils are 
from Catholic homes. A chapel service is conducted in the 
morning and at 7:10 in the evening, there is a thirty-minute 
service of song and prayer with a short Bible lesson. The 
school is housed in a good building which was entered in 1914. 
Since that time there have been 11 graduates. The school hopes 
to increase its equipment by the addition of a model cottage 
and also a hospital building in the near future. 


Frances M. DePauw Industrial (Girls Boarding School) 


The Frances M. DePauw Industrial School is located at 
4970 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles, California. It was organ- 
ized in 1900 and the attractive building which it now occupies 
was erected in 1902. The school is now under the auspices of 
the Woman’s Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. In addition to the eight grades of instruction which 
are offered, there is training in cooking, sewing, house work 
and laundry work, Bible is taught as a separate subject. The 
school has a capacity of 59 pupils and there is always a waiting 
list. The course followed is that offered in the public schools 
of California. During the year 1919-1920, a total of 70 pupils 
was enrolled, about 25 of these came from Mexico. Most of 
the others came from the state of California. Six or eight of 
the present pupils in this school are children of former students. 
It is- noticeable that these pupils rank particularly high in 
honesty, truthfulness, and mental efficiency. The charge here 
is $6.00 per month, although this is being raised to $8.00 per 
month for those who are able to pay. Many of the pupils are 
received on scholarships. All of the pupils attend church and 
Sunday school at least once each Sunday and thirty of them 
are Protestant church members, most of these having joined 
since they entered the school. Morning and evening prayers are 
conducted and a regular chapel service forms a part of the 
school session. Four of the 1919 graduates from this school 
went to the Training School for Missionary Workers in San 
Francisco. Another former pupil of this school was in attend- 
ance at the Missionary Training School during the year 1919- 
1920. There have been some 35 graduates in all from the 
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school. One graduate worked her way through normal school 
and later engaged in welfare work. One girl who graduated 
from high school June, 1920, expects to become a teacher. 
Another graduate is now taking a business course. A con- 
siderable number of the other graduates are married, some 
very happily, and raising Christian families. This school has 
three buildings devoted to school room and dormitory purposes. 
A fund of $50,000 is proposed for new buildings. A few of 
the girls without other homes remain in the school during the 
summer months. The particular needs of this school seem 
to be gymnasium and equipment designed to extend the present 
course so that the girls may get part or all of their high school 
training here. At the close of the year 1920, a picnic was held 
at Gardena with the boys of the Spanish-American Institute 
there. 


Plaza Community Center (Kindergarten and special classes) 


In connection with the Plaza Community Center of Los 
Angeles under the auspices of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
a kindergarten is conducted. A number of special classes in 
English, Spanish, music, elocution and other branches are con- 
ducted. This work represents only one activity of a large and 
varied service which includes a duly organized Mexican church 
and Sunday school, a Good Will Industries, clinic, dispensary, 
household visitation and other similar forms of service. 


Spanish-American Institute (Boys Boarding School) 


The Spanish-American Institute is located at Gardena, Cali- 
fornia, a short trolley ride from the city of Los Angeles. It 
was. organized in September, 1913. Its affairs are conducted 
by a Board of Directors appointed by the Southern California 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. It is aided by 
the Board of Home Missions and Church Extension of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. It offers eight regular grades of 
instruction together with special training in agriculture, print- 
ing, and wood working. There is a Bible Training Department 
for prospective ministers started January 1, 1920, with eight 
very promising pupils. The printing plant is a great asset to 
this school. It provides not only a thorough training in printing 
for the pupils, but also makes possible the preparation of 
records and other materials for the use of the school as well 
as the handling of much outside commercial printing. This 
school is keeping very careful record not only of the pupils who 
enter the school, but also of those who leave and of what they 
do when they get out of school. Probably 75% of the pupils in 
this school come from California, 15% from Arizona and 10% 
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directly from Mexico, although at least 40% of them were born 
in Mexico. One-half of the pupils come on the recommenda- 
tion of Methodist pastors. Most of the others come upon the 
recommendation of former pupils. There is a troop of Boy 
Scouts, a glee club and an athletic association in which the 
boys are much interested. Most of the members of the Bible 
Training Department are already preaching in Spanish-speaking 
communities and are thus earning a portion of their own ex- 
penses. The school already has a number of excellent buildings, 
a new administration hall, a dormitory and a dining hall are 
proposed. This will increase the capacity of the school which 
is now filled to overflowing. 


MEXICAN MISSTON SCHOOLS IN ARIZ OW 2. 


Mary J. Platt Industrial (Girls Boarding School) 

The Mary J. Platt Industrial School is located at Tucson, 
Arizona. It started in 1907 in a tent and a dwelling house. It 
has been in its present building for ten years. It is under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. During the year 1919-1920 there 
was in residence a total of 69 girls, 3 of whom have been 
attending the city high school in Tucson. The Mary J. Platt 
School offers the first eight grades of instruction together with 
training in cooking, sewing, house work and special courses in 
Bible. Thirteen of the pupils during 1919-1920 came directly 
from Mexico. Most of the rest came from the state of Arizona. 
The fee has been $8.00 per month, but this is being raised to 
$15.00 per month. The grounds are attractive and there is 
abundant opportunity for playground work. The pupils attend 
Sunday school and church services at the Spanish church in the 
morning and the English church and the Epworth League. in 
the evening. Twenty-three of the girls are members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 19 having joined since they became 
members of the school. The buildings consist of one large 
school building, a dormitory and one small cottage. New 
buildings to make possible the enlargement of the school and 
the addition of a high school course are needed. On account 
of its location the school also needs an automobile. 


Nogales (Day School) 

The Women’s Council of the Board of Missions of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, has a school at Nogales. 
During the year 1919-1920, the work was limited chiefly to 
evening classes and to the study of the English language. The 
plans for the future of this school are not fully matured. It 
is located in the midst of a very needy and very promising field. 
The present quarters are rented. 
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John F. Corbin (Kindergarten only). 


The John F. Corbin School is conducted at Phoenix, Arizona, 
under the auspices of the Home Department of the Board of 
Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. At present 
kindergarten instruction only is given, but the plans include the 
development of the school into a grade school. The school was 
opened January 5, 1920. 


MEXICAN MISSION SCHOOLS IN NEW MEXICO. 
Agua Negra (Day School) 


The Agua Negra School is located at Holman, New Mexico, 
It is under the auspices of the Women’s Board of Home Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church in the U. 5. A. Eight grades 
of instruction are offered with special instruction in sewing, 
manual training and Bible. During the year 1919-1920, 68 
pupils were enrolled—33 of whom were boys and 35 girls. The 
school is strenuously opposed by the priests. The Penitente 
children in the community are not permitted to attend the 
school. Pupils who finish the seventh grade in this school, pass 
the state examination and receive $80.00 per month as teachers. 
Several former pupils went into the army. In the last six 
years 22 pupils have gone from here to boarding schools—/ to 
Menaul, 12 to Allison-James, 1 to Albuquerque College and the 
others to the Las Vegas Normal. Some of the pupils come 
three miles to attend this school. A full equipment of play- 
ground apparatus has been installed during the past year and it 
is in use at all hours of the day and evening. Even the men 
and women may be seen using the swings and other pieces of 
apparatus. Calisthenics are given in the school room and volley 
ball is provided outside. Holman is an exclusively Mexican 
community comprising with tributary territory some 500 in- 
dividuals. A tuition of 25c per month is charged for each pupil 
and each family is expected to bring one load of wood to the 
school in addition. Two boys and two girls work for their 
tuition. Eleven of the pupils are from Protestant families and 
the rest come from Roman Catholic families although no Peni- 
tentes are included. A number of former pupils are teaching 
while others are married or at work or still in boarding schools. 
The school property here consists of a school building, a 
teachers’ cottage and a small piece of land . 


Alcalde (Day School). 


This school is conducted by the Home Mission Board of the 
United Brethren Church. It is located north of Santa Fe a 
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few miles from the narrow guage branch of the Denver and 
Rio Grande Railroad running out of Santa Fe. Alcalde is 
a typical Mexican adobe town with a population of several 
hundred. There were 60 pupils enrolled in the mission school 
during the year 1919-1920. A new building which will cost, 
with full equipment, $8,500 is proposed for Alcalde. The 
Penitentes are strong in this vicinity. 


Albuquerque College (Boy's Boarding School). 


Albuquerque College is located one mile from the city of 
Albuquerque. It was organized in the year 1887, but was 
temporarily suspended during 1912-1913. It was re-organized 
in 1914. It is under the auspices of the Home Mission Board 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. In addition to the regular 
elementary work, high school courses are offered and a special 
theological and Bible training course covering two years is 
provided. The course of instruction is based on that provided 
by law for the state of New Mexico. During the year 1919- 
1920 there was no one registered in the theological department. 
There has been but one graduate from this department since 
the re-organization of the school in 1914. He is doing mission- 
ary work in Mexico. All of the pupils here received instruc- 
tion in the Bible and they are all required to attend Sunday 
school and church. The younger pupils go to the English 
services and the older pupils to the Spanish services in Albu- 
querque. During the year 1919-1920 there were enrolled 63 
pupils, 50 of whom came from the state of New Mexico, one 
from Colorado, 5 from Texas, one from Mexico and 6 from 
Arizona. The school has been filled to capacity and has been 
obliged to turn away applicants. Two literary societies are 
conducted in this school. There are gymnasium classes, basket- 
ball teams and baseball teams. There is no regular gymnasium 
at present, but a campaign is on for gifts to erect a gymnasium. 
A charge of $75 is made for eight months schooling. There 
are some scholarships. Approximately 30 of the pupils are 
Protestant church members and practically all of the others 
are avowed Christians. At the last prayer meeting of the year 
(1920) 43 boys were present and 31 took part voluntarily in 
the service. Several of the former pupils of this school are 
now preaching, some are teaching, one is in Sunday school 
missionary work and others are engaged in various occupations. 
The total value of the present buildings is estimated at $50,000. 
A teachers’ cottage is being erected and $5,000 is already raised 
toward the gymnasium. A new school building is also proposed, 
the present one being old and inadequate to meet the needs. 
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Alice Hyson Memorial (Day School). 


The Alice Hyson Memorial School is located at Los Ranchos 
de Taos. It is under the auspices of the Woman’s Board of 
Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church of the U. S. A. 
It is an old school and has for many years rendered a most 
important service to the community. Many pupils have gone 
out from this school to the Allison-James Boarding School in 
Santa Fe. At present, in addition to the school work, a social 
ministry to the community is being emphasized. Playground 
apparatus is provided and visitation in the homes furnishes op- 
portunity for many sorts of ministries. There is a small chapel 
on the mission grounds where Sunday school is conducted and 
where services in Spanish are maintained. 


Alhson-James (Boarding School). 


The Allison-James School is located at Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. This is one of the very old Mexican schools in the 
Southwest. The present building is thirty years old and the 
boarding department is of the same age. The school was 
originally started as a day school. It is under the auspices of 
the Woman’s Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church of the U. S. A. Pupils here are not admitted below 
the fourth grade and instruction is given up to and including 
the tenth grade. Plans are in process for extending this work 
to the full high school course. During the year 1919-1920 
there were 18 pupils enrolled in the high school department and 
the promise is for a considerably larger enrollment in this de- 
partment during the coming year. This school gives the regular 
state examinations and the pupils receive the state certificates. 
There are 12 workers in the staff, 8 teachers and 4 matrons. 
The regular tuition for the term of eight months is $75 payable 
in advance. In some cases scholarships are granted, but in 
such cases an entrance fee of $15 is required. Pupils who prove 
to be unable to do fourth grade work are not permitted to 
remain in the school. Report cards are sent out every two 
months to the parents to inform them of the progress of their 
children. Girls are not allowed to go on the streets of Santa Fe 
unless accompanied by a teacher or some visiting friend. Spanish 
conversation among the students is prohibited except on certain 
occasions and violations of this rule are punished by “Spanish 
marks’ and in the forfeiting of holiday privileges. A period 
is devoted to letter writing each week and students are required 
to write in English except the last week in each month when 
Spanish letters may be written. Each girl, even though she 
pays tuition, is required to do a certain amount of assigned 
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work in connection with the conduct of the school home. The 
graduation dresses here are made by the senior class as a 
part of their instruction in sewing, each girl paying for the 
materials which she uses. Each girl does her own laundry 
work and mending under the supervision of teachers. The 
students are required to attend the Presbyterian Church in a 
body each Sunday. Plain wholesome food is served and the 
parents are not permitted to send boxes of food to their children. 
Candy is purchased for the girls at their own expense at proper 
intervals. The buildings used for school purposes are widely 
separated. Tennis and basket-ball grounds are provided and 
girls are required to take walks at stated intervals. The general 
health of the pupils is carefully looked after. The total enroll- 
ment during the year 1919-1920 was 101. Regular Bible in- 
struction is given here and the Graded Sunday School Lessons 
are used as the basis for this instruction. One of the graduates 
of this school is doing missionary work, one is teaching music, 
two are in business and others are engaged in various occupa- 
tions. The majority of the pupils here come from New Mexico, 
but there are 14 from Colorado and a few from Arizona and 
California and one from Mexico. Most of the pupils come 
through the recommendation of former pupils. In April, 1920, 
more than 128 applications had been received for entrance the 
coming fall. Regular gymnasium instruction is provided includ- 
ing instruction in folk dancing. One of the unique features of 
this school is the plan for student government, a student council 
being responsible for good order in the school. It establishes 
rules, fixes penalties and sees that they are carried out. The 
council is made up of the two house presidents, the school 
president, one girl from the seventh grade, two from the eighth 
grade and one from the high school department. Some member 
of the faculty is always present at the meetings of this council. 
This plan for self-government grew up gradually, beginning 
with the assignment of certain responsibility to individual pupils. 
It seems to be working most admirably. Sixty-one of the pupils 
during the year 1919-1920 were church members, 17 joining the 
church during the year. Seventeen of the pupils come from 
families considered prosperous, 31 from families rated as of 
modest means, 52 from poor families and one absolutely desti- 
tute. The Presbyterian pastor in Santa Fe leads chapel at 
least once each week. The school buildings are four in number, 
three brick and one concrete. There is desperate need of a 
new building to be used distinctly for school purposes. The 
present school rooms are seriously overcrowded and the oppor- 
tunities for laboratory work are conspicuous by their absence. 
The high school course cannot be extended until more room 
is made available. ! 
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Cubero (Day School). 


The Cubero Mission School is located at Cubero, N. M., 
directly west of the city of Albuquerque. The school is under 
the auspices of the American Missionary Association. It was 
organized in 1883, but was discontinued in 1885 for nearly ten 
years. In January, 1895, is was re-organized and since that 
time has been rendering a very important service in a most 
picturesque but distinctly Mexican community. During the 
year 1919-1920, 49 pupils—26 girls and 23 boys—were enrolled. 
Instruction was given in the first five grades. Most of the 
pupils who go beyond the fifth grade go away to boarding 
school. All of the regular grade subjects are taught and in 
addition instruction in the Bible is given. No tuition is charged 
at this school. There is no Protestant church in the community, 
but a Sunday school is conducted in the school building. The 
attendance is very small. The priest is actively opposed both 
to the school and to the Sunday school. The teachers find 
opportunity to do a great deal of social work in the community. 
The school property consists of one building which serves as 
a teachers’ cottage and school building combined. 


Edith McCurdy Mission (Co-educational Boarding School). 


The Edith McCurdy Mission is located at Santa Cruz, New 
Mexico. It is owned and operated by the Board of Home 
Missions of the United Brethren Church. Instruction is given 
in the elementary grades. During the year 1919-1920 there 
were two teachers and 38 pupils, 23 of whom were boarders. 
The boarders have during the year been all girls, but the plan 
is to make this a co-educational boarding school. A new 
dormitory has been erected and the girls are to be given this 
dormitory while the dormitory previously used by the girls 
will be turned over to the boys. A charge of $2 per term is 
made for day pupils and $50 per year for the boarding pupils. 
The regular state course of instruction is followed. There 
were three graduates in the spring of 1920. Seven of the pupils 
came from the state of Colorado and the rest from the state of 
New Mexico. Fifteen of the girls joined the church during 
the present year. On account of lack of dormitory space a 
number of applicants were refused admission. It is expected 
that during the coming year there will be nearly 50 girls and 
approximately 25 boys in the school. The three main buildings 
now erected or nearing completion are valued at $50,000. 


El Rito (Day School). 


The El Rito School is located at Chacon, New Mexico, fifty 
miles from the railroad. It is approximately 25 years old. 
It is under the auspices of the Woman’s Board of Home Mis- 
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sions of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. Instruction 
was given during the year 1919-1920 up to and including the 
fifth grade. Sixth grade pupils went to Menaul. It is the 
policy of this school to encourage its pupils to attend the 
Menaul Boarding School after they have completed the fifth 
grade. The total enrollment of this school during the year 
1919-1920 was 45. The nearest doctor is fifteen miles away so 
the teachers are often called upon to assist in times of sickness. 
Twelve boys from this school attended the Menaul School dur- 
ing the year. In the last six years 25 boys have gone to 
Menaul. No girls have as yet gone away to boarding school 
from this community. There is a strong Protestant church in 
the community. The town, although exclusively Mexican, does 
not have the ordinary plaza appearance. Instead the houses are 
scattered widely. There is much trouble among the pupils and 
others with tonsilitis, bronchitis and other similar diseases. The 
fact that the climate is cold, that no rubbers are available and 
that wet feet are the rule helps to account for this. The tuition 
here is from 25c to 35c a month. The families are also 
expected to send each a load of wood to the school. The 
Mexican church here sent $44 recently to the New Era Move- 
ment and they pay $10 a month on their pastor’s salary. The 
people are very poor owing to the fact that the climate is cold 
and the region poorly adapted for farming. Some years the 
farmers hardly get the seed back which they plant. Sheep, 
cattle and goats are kept. Most of the pupils here, curiously 
enough, come from Protestant families. Only 6 are from 
Catholic families. There is a school building, a teachers’ cot- 
tage, a dilapidated adobe church building. An added room to 
be used for social purposes is proposed. Several Spanish- 
American ministers and other religious workers have attended 
this school. 


Embudo (Day School). 


The Embudo School is located north of Santa Fe at Dixon 
several miles from the narrow guage branch of the Denver and 
Rio Grande Railroad. This school is under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S. A. In order to reach the school, it is necessary 
to ford the Embudo River a number of points and at certain 
seasons of high water the road becomes impassable. Here, as 
in many other towns in New Mexico, practically the only un- 
qualified Americans are the mission school teachers. During the 
year 1919-1920, 90 pupils were enrolled in the school. A hos- 
pital has been established here and a very excellent social work 
is carried on. A doctor in the service of the mission board is 
located some miles away, while the hospital is under the care 
of a nurse. ay 


Harwood Industrial (Girl’s Boarding School). 


The Harwood Industrial School is a girl’s boarding school 
conducted at Albuquerque, New Mexico, under the auspices 
of the Woman’s Missionary Society of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. Instruction is given in all of the elementary grades 
and in cooking, sewing and other domestic arts. Girls are 
sometimes permitted to live here and attend the city high school. 
There are 4 regular schoolroom teachers and 3 special teachers 
handling particular branches. During the year 1919-1920, 80 
pupils were enrolled and 50 were refused admission for lack of 
room. There was one graduate from the school during the year. 
Of the previous year’s graduates, 4 are in high school, 2 are 
teaching, one is married and one is a clerk in a large store. 
There have been at least 18 graduates from this school in recent 
years. Most of the pupils come from New Mexico, although a 
few come from El Paso and from Old Mexico. The tuition 
here is $8.00 per month although a considerable number of 
scholarships are granted. About 30 of the pupils are Protestants. 
Everyone goes to Sunday school and church. The Epworth 
League is held in the school building so all of the girls attend. 
The boys from Albuquerque College come in to the Epworth 
League service. The school has been at times very much 
overcrowded. 


John Hyson Memorial (Day School). 


John Hyson Memorial School is located at Chimayo, N. M., 
some miles from the railroad. It is under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S. A. Instruction is given in the first eight grades 
and there were three graduates in May, 1920, two girls and 
one boy. The work is approved by the state and the graduates 
receive the regular state diploma. Sixty-three pupils were 
enrolled during the year 1919-1920, 30 boys and 33 girls. Seven 
girls have completed the eighth grade in the last five years. 
During the year 1919-1920, ten boys from this school have been 
in attendance at Menaul and nine girls at the Allison-James 
Boarding School. In addition to the regular grade subjects, 
Bible, sewing, cooking, canning and some manual training is 
taught. It is hoped to have a full equipment for handling these 
latter branches. A tuition of 25c per month is charged although 
some are given opportunity to work for their tuition. Fifteen 
of the pupils come from Protestant homes. The others come 
from Catholic homes. In the last five years 35 pupils have gone 
out to other schools from this school, 21 being in boarding 
school this year, 19 as above indicated, one at Ashville, North 
Carolina and one in the public high school in Santa Fe. 
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Chimayo is one of the most picturesque plazas to be found 
anywhere. There is not a home in the entire plaza where the 
English language is spoken. Recently playground apparatus 
has been installed on the school ground and children sometimes 
come as early as 6:30 o’clock in the morning to make use of it. 
A few years ago the children in this community hardly knew 
how to play. Persistent effort has, however, brought definite 
results and the boys and girls are now as much interested in 
play as normal American children. Considerable interest was 
aroused in the community over liberty gardens and the men 
became fascinated with the results which were achieved. There 
is an attractive school building, a mission house and one-third 
of an acre of ground in the school property. 


Marquez School (Day School). 


The Marquez School is under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association. It is located at Marquez, New 
Mexico, some thirty-six miles from the railroad. It was 
organized about the year 1910. During the year 1919-1920 
28 pupils—l6 boys and 12 girls—were enrolled in the school. 
There were none taking work above the fifth grade. There 
have never been any graduates from the eighth grade in this 
school. It is expected, however, that during the year 1920- 
1921 five boys and one girl will attend the Rio Grande Insti- 
tute. The groceries for this town are hauled in over rough 
mountain roads for fifty-five miles from Albuquerque. It is 
thirty-six miles to the nearest telephone and more than that 
to the nearest doctor. Spanish is the only language current 
in the community. The poverty of the people is pronounced 
and the make-shifts with which they content themselves are 
pathetic. When, however, individuals reside many miles 
from the nearest accessible spool of thread, shoe button or 
trousers button it is not surprising that they often get along 
without these seeming necessities. This town has had an 
interesting history for it was founded by a Mexican, who 
with his wife moved into the mountains fifty-two years ago. 
For three years they lived in a cave in the rocks. They raised 
a large family and the sons and daughters have married and 
others have come in until there is a substantial settlement. 
It is, however, about as thoroughly cut off from the outside 
world as it could well be. Here as elsewhere the Penitentes 
are very active and this is one reason that the attendance 
at the mission school is not larger. The school property con- 
sists of a school building which includes school-rooms and 
living rooms. Regular religious services are maintained by 
the teachers and an important social ministry carried on. 
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Menaul Industrial School (Boy's Boarding School). 


Menaul Industrial School is located one mile from the city 
of Albuquerque, New Mexico. It is under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S. A. It was organized as a Mexican school in the 
year 1896. Previous to that it was-an Indian school. The 
instruction here includes grades from 4 to 12. There are 
9 teachers, 5 men and 4 women. Counting matrons and other 
employees, the total staff is 19. During the year 1919-1920, 
158 pupils were enrolled. The largest number at any one 
time was 142. The capacity of the school at present is sup- 
posed to be 130. Pupils who cannot carry fourth-grade work 
are not retained in the school. In addition to the regular 
high school courses, Bible is taught and there is special work 
in manual training, agriculture, baking, cooking and wood 
working. The plans are to add a business course in the 
immediate future, this to include stenography, typewriting, 
book-keeping, commercial arithmetic and related subjects. 
Standards of instruction here are the same as those for the 
state schools of New Mexico. The school is approved by 
the state authorities and graduates from this school are 
permitted to enter the colleges of the state and are given 
teachers’ certificates. A considerable number of the gradu- 
ates of this school have gone on to college, seminary or other 
special schools. Several of the latest graduating class are 
planning to enter college. One hundred of the pupils during 
the year 1919-1920 came from the state of New Mexico. The 
rest came from Colorado, Texas and Arizona. There are 
now two dormitories, one for older boys and one for younger 
boys. Each boy is required to make his own bed. There 
are three literary societies. The membership varies from 40 
to 50. There is a good gymnasium which is used for basket 
ball, indoor baseball and similar purposes. In some branches 
of athletics the teams from this school have recently held 
the state championship. The pupils are required to go to 
church every Sunday morning either to the Spanish or the 
English service. Sunday school is conducted Sunday alfter- 
noons at the school building. The tuition for the year here 
is $77.50. There are 58 Protestant church members included 
among the pupils. The school property consists at present 
of 8 buildings and 200 acres of land valued at $75,000. Sev- 
eral new buildings are planned and some are being con- 
structed. In addition to the proposed business course, it is 
expected to add a two-year’s electrical course and a two- 
year’s plumbing course as soon as possible. 
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Rio Grande Institute (Co-educational Boarding School). 


The Rio Grande Institute is a co-educational boarding 
school located five miles from Albuquerque, New Mexico. It 
is under the auspices of the American Missionary Association 
of the Congregational Churches. The school has rendered an 
important service in the past, although it was closed during 
1919-1920. It is now being reopened. Instruction is offered 
in the first eight grades and certain special training courses 
are provided. The school property consists of a fine well- 
equipped farm with dairy and adequate farm buildings, a 
boys’ dormitory, a girls’ dormitory and a principals’ cottage. 


San Mateo (Day School). 


The San Mateo School is under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association of the Congregational Churches. It 
is located at San Mateo, twenty-five miles north of the 
Atchison, Topeka Santa Fe Railroad line running west from 
Albuquerque. Instruction is provided in the first eight grades 
and some kindergarten work is given. During the year 
1919-1920, 71 pupils were enrolled. There were no eighth- 
grade pupils and no sixth-grade pupils. There have never 
been any eighth-grade graduates from this school, but a con- 
siderable number of pupils have gone out to other schools, 
particularly to the Rio Grande Institute. Manual training 
and sewing are included in the courses given. There are 
several hundred Spanish-Americans in San Mateo. The town 
is a center for cattle and sheep raising. A Sunday school is 
conducted by the mission school teachers although the at- 
tendance is small. There is a pool hall and a dance hall in 
the community and there are many dances. No cash tuition 
is charged, but children are expected to bring wood enough 
to keep the building warm. This is an important item in the 
mountains of New Mexico. There is one Protestant family 
in the community. The school property consists of a com- 
bined school building and teachers’ cottage. 


San Rafael (Day School). 


San Rafael School is located several miles south of Grant 
on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad running west 
from Albuquerque. It is under the auspices of the American 
Missionary Association of the Congregational Churches. In- 
struction is offered in the first eight grades, although there 
were no eighth-grade pupils enrolled during the year 1919- 
1920. There are two teachers and there were 61 students 
during the year. A regular devotional service is held each 
day, but there is no systematic Bible instruction. The 
capacity of the school is 65. Sometimes pupils have had to 
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be refused for lack of room. This community which form- 
erly had a population of 1,000 Mexicans has very materially 
decreased in population owing to the fact that high wages in 
other parts of New Mexico and in other southwestern states 
have attracted laborers from the community. There is no 
Protestant church here. A Sunday school is conducted in the 
school building although the attendance is small. The priest 
visits the community once a month or oftener. He is actively 
opposed to the mission school work. Two boys from this 
school are studying in the state college, others have gone 
out to Catholic boarding schools. Several young ladies have 
become teachers, two are stenographers and one has taken a 
musical course in Denver. Another pupil is in the Schauffler 
Training School. The school property consists of an adobe 
school building and a teachers’ cottage. 


Seboyeta (Day School). 

The Seboyeta School is located at Seboyeta, eighteen miles 
north from Laguna, New Mexico. It is under the auspices 
of the American Missionary Association of the Congrega- 
tional Churches. The school was organized in 1902, although 
it is really a continuation of the school started at Cabezon in 
1899. Instruction is offered in the first eight grades and 
some kindergarten work is also given. During the year 
1919-1920, 48 pupils were enrolled. There is Bible instruction 
each morning and each afternoon and one evening a week is. 
given over to games and to a Bible lesson. A small Sunday 
school is conducted in the school building. There is one 
Protestant in the Community. Quite a number of pupils have 
gone out from this school to other schools. No regular 
tuition is charged, but the pupils are expected to bring the 
wood for the school. Seboyeta is a trading center for sheep 
and cattle men. Some of the former pupils in this school are 
working on ranches, some are married, two are teaching 
school and one is the mail-carrier between Laguna and 
Seboyeta. Many people have left this community and gone 
to other places on account of the higher wages offered. The 
school property consists of a school building and a barn with 
a garden of nearly an acre in size. 


Truchas (Day School). 

The Truchas School is located in an exclusively Spanish- 
American community northwest of Santa Fe. The school is 
under the auspices of the Woman’s Board of Home Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A. It was organized 
in the year 1906. There were during the year 1919-1920 two 
teachers, but it is expected that the number of workers will 
be increased to four in the near future. Instruction during 
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the year was given in the first six grades. There have been 
few or no graduates from the eighth grade here, but a num- 
ber of pupils have gone from here to other schools. Eight 
boys and four girls will enter boarding school September, 
1920. In addition to the school work, considerable social 
work is done in the community, especially in the care of the 
sick. There is no doctor easily available. A ten-dollar prize 
for the cleanest place in the plaza was offered recently and 
a committee of representative individuals, including the State 
Superintendent of Education, acted as judges. During the 
year 1919-1920 seventy-one pupils were enrolled, thirty-three 
boys and thirty-eight girls. The closing exercises of the 
school year consisted of an exhibit of school work which 
lasted for two and one-half hours. A spelling match, memory 
work, finger plays and other exercises formed a part of this 
exhibit. Questions in history and other subjects were also 
asked and answered. ‘There were several contests and a 
demonstration in reading. In addition to the regular sub- 
jects, Bible is taught. The pupils learn to name the books 
of the Bible and to know the Bible stories. The Catholic 
parents do not seem to object to the Bible teaching, although 
of course, children of Penitentes are not permitted to attend 
the school. One of the motives for attending the school is 
the desire to learn English. The people here are poor, many 
sleep on the floor and eat on the floor and, of course, the 
general rule is that they cannot read, write or talk English. 
There are often two or three rooms in the house, but in many 
cases the entire family sleeps in one room. Tuberculosis is 
common. Many of these poor people are obliged to keep up 
two places, inasmuch as they go away to their ranches in the 
summer to work. A fine playground has been provided and 
adequate apparatus has been installed. Parents as well as 
children make full use of this. There are about nine hundred 
Mexicans in this community. A tuition of 25c a month is 
charged and a load of wood in addition is required from each 
family. In some cases pupils are allowed to work for their 
schooling. Approximately one-third of the pupils came from 
Protestant homes. The Presbyterian minister is supposed to 
visit this community once in two weeks for a Sunday alter- 
noon service. An evening service is conducted each week by 
the teacher. Prayer meeting is also conducted and several 
men are among the regular attendants. There are twelve of 
them who take their turn in leading the prayer meeting. The 
school property consists of a chapel and school house, a 
teachers’ cottage with five rooms and a community house. 
One room is devoted to social purposes. A doctor’s office is 
also provided so that when the missionary doctor is in town 
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he may have a place to work. There is also a guest room 
and a sleeping porch. There are fifteen acres of land in the 
school property. This provides for an alfalfa field and for a 
large playground. The playground faces the main street and 
anyone is allowed to make use of it after four o’clock. Foot- 
ball and volley ball are provided. The equipment of the 
school includes two pianos, an organ and a victrola. There 
is a small library but the people do not make much use of it, 
most of them being unable to read. 


The R. Houser and Wife Mission School (Day School). 


The R. Houser and Wife Mission School is located at 
Velarde, New Mexico. It is under the auspices of the Home 
Mission Board of the United Brethren Church. Instruction 
is offered in the first eight grades. During the year 1919- 
1920 thirteen boys were enrolled as boarding school pupils, 
but owing to sickness these boarding pupils were dismissed 
in January, 1920. For the coming year it is planned to trans- 
fer this boarding department to Santa Cruz where both a 
girls’ and a boys’ dormitory have been provided in addition 
to a school building. During the year 1919-1920, eighty 
pupils were enrolled in the Velarde school. The boarding 
pupils here came from New Mexico and from southern Colo- 
rado. The property consists of a teachers’ cottage and a 
school building with three and one-half acres of land. There 
are some Penitentes in the community. A tuition of 50c per 
month is charged. Most of the men here know some Eng- 
lish, although the women speak only Spanish. 


MEXICAN MISSION SCHOOLS IN COLORADO. 
San Juan (Day School). 

The San Juan School is located at Mogote in Southern 
Colorado. It is under the auspices of the Woman’s Board of 
Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 
During the year 1919-1920, thirty pupils were enrolled. There 
is a church organization of more than 100 members, a Sun- 
day school, a Christian Endeavor Society, a weekly prayer- 
meeting and a woman’s missionary society. Former pupils 
of the school are prominent leaders in church and com- 
munity. 

MEXICAN MISSION SCHOOLS IN TEXAS. 
The Anglo-Mexican Institute (Girl’s Boarding School). 

The Anglo-Mexican Institute is under the auspices of the 
Southern Baptist Home Mission Board. It is located at 310 
East Fifth Street, El Paso, Texas. During the year 1919- 
1920, two hundred and eighty pupils were enrolled. Seventy- 
two of these pupils came from Juarez. There are four 
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teachers. Instruction is given in the first eight grades, 
although there are few pupils above the sixth grade. All in- 
struction is given in both Spanish and English. The school 
rooms are for the most part in the basement of the Anglo- 
Mexican Institute building which is also used as a church. 
A charge of 50c per month is made for tuition. There is no 
regular Bible instruction given in the school except at the 
common chapel period. During the year sixty girls between 
ten and eighteen years of age were in attendance. A large 
new building, to include dormitory and school room, is 
planned to cost $125,000. The school is thus being converted 
into a boarding school for girls although day pupils will also 
be admitted. 


Baptist Boys School (Boy’s Boarding School). 


A boarding school for boys is to be constructed at San 
Antonio, Texas, under the auspices of the Southern Baptist 
Convention. The school was not in operation during the 
year 1919, but it is expected that it will be in operation in 
the near future. 


Corpus Christi (Day School). 


A small mission school under the auspices of the Southern 
Baptist Convention was conducted at Corpus Christi, Texas, 
during the year 1919-1920. 


Effie Eddington (Gwl’s Boarding School). 


The Effie Eddington Girls’ Boarding School is under the 
auspices of the Foreign Department of the Board of Missions 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. It is located at 
1215 East San Antonio Avenue, El Paso, Texas. It was or- 
ganized in the year 1901 and has been in its present quarters 
for two years. Instruction is offered in the first eight grades. 
The course is approved by the school authorities of the city, 
so that pupils who graduate enter high school without exami- 
nation. In addition to the regular grade subjects, Bible, 
Spanish, cooking, sewing and music are taught. Above the 
third grade Spanish is taught in addition to English. This 
enables the pupils to be admitted into Mexican normal 
schools. During the year 1919-1920 the enrollment of the 
school was one hundred and ninety-two with an average of 
one hundred and sixty in attendance. There are twenty-six 
girls in the boarding department, the rest being day pupils. 
During the year 1919-1920 eight girls from this school were 
enrolled in the city high school. One Mexican girl from this 
school took her high school work in three years and took 
the highest honors in the class. No graduate of this school 
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who has gone on to high school has ever failed in her work. 
One graduate of this school is attending a normal school in 
Oklahoma and her grades have been so high that she has not 
needed to take an examination throughout the entire year. 
Some twenty-five of the day pupils came across the line from 
Juarez each morning to school. Of the boarding pupils, five 
are from Old Mexico, two from Arizona and the rest from 
Texas. A charge of $2 a month is made for day pupils and 
of $25 a month for boarding pupils. There are no scholar- 
ships which cover the item of board. One girl is working 
for all of her tuition and several others are working for a 
portion of the tuition. Approximately 15% of the pupils are 
from Protestant homes. Sixteen of the girls are Student 
Volunteers and the Volunteer band here is affiliated with the 
Student Volunteer Movement in Mexico. The Band sent 
delegates recently to a convention in Mexico. There are 
fifteen graduates from this school in El Paso, one is teaching 
school, six or seven are in high school. Some of them are 
clerking and others are engaged in other occupations. Two 
of the graduates plan definitely to go to college and two 
others to normal. Most of the one hundred and _ ninety 
pupils in attendance during the year were born in Old 
Mexico. The boarding department of this school is self- 
supporting. The school is advertised by a brief announce- 
ment in the paper and by one-half page in the city directory 
as well as by former pupils. It has been necessary during 
the year to turn away a good many pupils. An assembly 
hall is greatly needed and it is expected that this will be 
built during the summer of 1920. The school does not try 
particularly to draw pupils from Old Mexico but accepts such 
pupils as come up to the limit of its capacity. Six girls 
graduated in the spring of 1920 and all of these expect to 
go on with their studies. Two of them have previously 
taught school in Old Mexico. 


Holding Institute (Co-educational Boarding School). 


Holding Institute is located at Laredo, Texas. It is under 
the auspices of the Women’s Council of the Board of Mis-~ 
sions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. This school 
was started originally as a school to serve Mexicans from 
Mexico, but for seven years it has been more directly under 
home missionary auspices. It was organized in 1882 and the 
name was changed recently in order to do honor to Miss 
Nannie E. Holding who for more than thirty years labored 
in the school. Instruction is given in all of the grades above 
the second up to and including high school work and in addi- 
tion there are special courses in violin, piano, voice, book- 
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keeping, typewriting, shorthand, Spanish and agriculture. 
There are 17 members on the faculty, 15 women and 2 men. 
The total enrollment of the school during the year 1919-1920 
has been 327. Of these 190 were girls and 137 boys. Ap- 
proximately 75% of the total number of pupils are day pupils. 
Many of the pupils come from wealthy or well-to-do homes. 
In 1920 there were 2 graduates from the literary department 
and 14 from the commercial department, this latter depart- 
ment being very popular. Of former graduates some are 
teaching, some are working in offices, others are working in 
stores or are engaged in various other occupations. Sixty 
pupils have been enrolled this year in the commercial depart- 
ment. Several of the graduates have attended college either 
in Texas, Mexico or West Virginia. A considerable number 
of the pupils are children of refugees who are more or less 
temporarily stationed in the United States. The school has 
an enviable reputation for the teaching of English and pupils 
of note have attended here. The son of General Emilio 
Salinas, brother-in-law to Carranza, took a portion of his 
work here. There is no regular gymnasium here, but play- 
ground apparatus is provided and military training for the 
boys is given. Basket-ball, tennis, baseball and other sports 
are taken up and teams from this school go out to play other 
teams in Laredo. There is basket-ball for the girls also. 
This school is unique among Mexican boarding schools in 
that it is a co-educational institution. During the year ap- 
proximately one hundred pupils were turned away for lack of 
room. The boarding pupils pay $17 per month with extra 
charge for laundry, books, paper and other supplies. Most of 
the work is done by the girls. No work is provided for the 
boys, practically all of whom pay their regular tuition. A few 
scholarships are provided. Practically all of the pupils come 
from Catholic homes.A 5 special attempt is made to throw 
about them a thoroughly Christian environment. There is a 
church organization in connection with the school with a mem- 
bership of approximately thirty. A Sunday school is conducted 
which all the boarding pupils attend. Preaching is conducted in 
Spanish and Sunday-school work in English. In the dining 
room and the school room an attempt is made to use English 
only. On the playground it is hardly possible to check the 
use of Spanish. There are seven school buildings in the 
school property and twenty-six acres of ground beautifully 
located and attractively laid out. There are nine pianos in 
the institution and approximately twelve typewriters. An 
outside swimming pool and several new buildings are pro- 
posed. : 
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Lydia Patterson Institute (Boy’s Boarding School). 


The Lydia Patterson Institute is located at 503 South Florence 
Street, El Paso, Texas. The school was organized in 1914. 
It is under the auspices of the Foreign Department of the 
Board of Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
Instruction is offered in all the elementary and secondary 
grades. Instruction is also given in Spanish, music, gymnasium 
and other special branches. Approximately three hundred and 
seventy-five pupils were enrolled during the year 1919-1920. 
A new one hundred thousand dollar addition to this school is 
proposed and most of the money is already available for the 
building. It is expected that a printing establishment, tailor 
shop, shoe shop, carpenter shop and an auto shop will be pro- 
vided in the new building. The first Mexican Y. M. C. A. in 
the United States was born and housed here for three years. 
There are 50 boarding pupils. The first two graduates of this 
school are now in college, one in Emory University at Atlanta, 
the other in the School of Mines in El Paso. Among the pupils 
eighteen Mexican states are represented and five states in the 
United States. One hundred and forty pupils were enrolled in 
the first year of the school. Two literary societies are main- 
tained, also a Boy Scouts organization and several clubs. 
Some fifteen or twenty of the pupils expect to become preachers. 
Nine of these young men were recently licensed to preach. 
Basket-ball, baseball, volley ball and other sports are provided. 
A tuition of $1 per month is charged for the younger pupils 
and this is advanced until high school pupils pay $4 per month. 
Twenty dollars per month is charged for board. Some of the 
pupils are working for all or part of their expenses. Approxi- 
mately 20% of the pupils are Protestant church members. 
There were 24 volunteers for life service last year. Some of 
the graduates of this school go on to other schools. One is 
Assistant Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. in Mexico City, one is 
a pastor in Juarez, another in California and others are working 
as clerks and in various other positions. The present large 
school building is worth approximately $100,000. The proposed 
addition will make possible the extension of the course in a 
number of important directions. 


Pharr (Girls Boarding School). 


The Home Department of the Board of Missions of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, is building a girl’s board- 
ing school at Pharr, Texas. It is expected that it will be 
ready for use in the near future. 
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San Angelo (Day School). 


The San Angelo Day School is conducted in connection with 
the Presbyterian Mexican Church at San Angelo, Texas. It is 
under the auspices of the Board of Home Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America. The 
total enrollment during the year 1919-1920 including kinder- 
garten pupils was 64. The work includes both primary and 
kindergarten courses. 


Texas-Mexican Institute (Boys Boarding School). 


The Texas-Mexican Institute is under the auspices of the 
Synod of Texas of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States. It is located five miles from Kingsville, Texas. The 
school was organized in 1912 and the first year some twenty 
pupils were in attendance. The growth of the school has been 
limited by the lack of buildings and equipment. Instruction is 
offered in the elementary and secondary grades and in agricul- 
ture. Two previous pupils are now attending school in Austin 
and seven boys, previously students here, are in Mexico City 
studying for the ministry. Four of the pupils are from Old 
Mexico and a considerable proportion of the others were born 
in Old Mexico. This school is unique in that the plan provides 
for one-half a day in the school room and one-half a day at 
work on the farm. During the year forty pupils have been 
enrolled. There was one graduate in 1920. Approximately 
fifteen boys have finished the course since the organization of 
the school. Each boy is credited $100 per year for his work 
'on the farm and he is expected to pay $100 in addition for his 
schooling. A number of the pupils are without fathers and an 
adjustment of the expense is made in special cases. Three 
services are conducted each Sunday, the Sunday school in the 
forenoon, a Christian Endeavor meeting in the evening and a 
preaching service at night. All of the pupils here come either 
from Texas or Old Mexico. A fine Jersey dairy is maintained 
on the farm. The health of the pupils is excellent. One of the 
unique features of this school is the plan of self-government. 
The boys here are given a great deal of liberty and very little 
or no dormitory supervision except as this is provided by the 
older pupils. A period of study is prescribed for each evening 
and after that the boys go unattended to the dormitories to bed. 
A vigilance committee, however, sees that no undue noise is 
created for some of the boys must get up very early in the 
morning to help with the milking and, therefore, the other 
boys must be quiet. The fact that the school is five miles from 
town and located on a farm of seven hundred acres and the 
further fact that the boys are physically tired from the work 
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in the field makes the problem of discipline a negligible one 
here. Special instruction is given in etiquette. The boys live 
under a wholesome Christian environment. There are ten or 
twelve buildings of various sorts on the grounds and several 
new buildings are contemplated. It is expected that the school 
will soon be in a position to care for two hundred boys. The 
present value of the property is approximately $35,000. 


Mexican Christian Institute (Kindergarten and Special Course). 


The Mexican Christian Institute is located at San Antonio, 
Texas. It is not primarily a school, but school work forms an 
important part of the work. The Institute was organized about 
1913 and it carries on a much-needed social ministry among the 
multitude of Mexicans to be found in San Antonio. There are 
50 enrolled in the kindergarten school. A local milk station is 
established here and from three to five gallons of milk are 
given out each day. The kindergarten children each receive a 
drink of milk each morning. It is an interesting sight to watch 
the fifty children with tin cups, all of which have been carefully 
boiled, waiting for their turn to be served and then remaining 
with bowed heads until grace has been said before drinking the 
milk. Any surplus milk is given out or sold at a nominal price 
to families in need, particularly those suffering from tubercu- 
losis. Recently the lives of two children were saved by provid- 
ing milk and warm woolen garments in time of need. A clinic 
is conducted twice each week. It is largely a children’s clinic. 
A branch Sunday school is conducted in connection with the 
Institute. In addition to the kindergarten, night classes with 
an enrollment of twenty-five are conducted in English. A 
class in English is also conducted for older pupils in the public 
school who come to the Institute after school hours. Nine- 
tenths of the people served by this-center are from Old Mexico. 
Many of the children, however, are now pro-American. The 
World War did much to develop the American sentiment among 
them and special effort is made at the Institute to emphasize 
this attitude. One of the valuable services rendered by the 
Institute is that of the finding of jobs for newcomers and others 
in need. Special attention is paid to the mothers of kinder- 
garten children and there another group of mothers meets each 
week for Bible study. They are also taught matters of hygiene 
and other related topics. The women are very regular in 
attendance. The gymnasium is used largely for games, twelve 
basket-ball teams being organized during the past year. There 
are fifteen thousand Mexicans in the immediate parish of the 
Institute which is also known by the name “Friend of the 
People.” The present value of the property is $12,000. 
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Methodist Mexican Institute (Boy's Boarding School). 


The Methodist Mexican Institute is located at San Antonio, 
Texas. It is under the auspices of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. It was organized in 1907 and 23 pupils were 
enrolled the first year. During the year 1919-1920 a total of 
80 pupils has been enrolled. Instruction is offered in all of 
the elementary and secondary grades and in addition there are 
courses in bookkeeping, stenography, Spanish, Bible and other 
special branches. All of the teaching is in English, but Spanish 
is taught as a separate subject. The graduates from this 
school take the state examination and get the state certificates. 
There are nine teachers, four men and five women. Monday is 
rest day here, the regular classes being conducted Saturday. 
Most of the pupils are Christians. One of the teachers speaks 
Spanish fluently and she is specially employed to teach English 
to new pupils. In 1920 there was one graduate from the 
grammar school department and 3 from the commercial depart- 
ment. Some of the former pupils are serving as stenographers 
and others as clerks, one is teaching and one is still in school. 
A literary society and several athletic clubs are organized in 
the school. The boys go to Spanish service twice a month and 
on special invitation to English services. A charge of $200 per 
year is made for tuition and board. Some of the boarders work 
for a portion of their expenses and two go to school one-half 
time and work the other half. Free scholarships are not pro- 
vided. There are 45 boarding pupils. Nearly 30 of these are 
church members. At the services held in this school the pupils 
pray and speak in public and others recite verses. The present 
property which was originally used for private school purposes 
is worth $45,000. It consists of three main buildings, one of 
brick and two of wood. In addition there is a laundry and a 
small cottage for the primary school. There are two pianos. 
A new library room is needed, also a reception room, a social 
room for the boys, a new laundry and new equipment for the 
gymnasium. 


Rose Gregory Houchen Settlement (Kindergarten and Special 
Courses). 


The Rose Gregory Houchen Settlement is not primarily a 
school, but it conducts a considerable amount of educational 
work. It has a regular kindergarten with an enrollment of 40, 
four cooking classes with 40 enrolled, manual training classes 
with an enrollment of 30, a group of Camp Fire Girls 17 in 
number, and a troop of Boy Scouts twenty-five in number. 
There are five teachers all living at the Settlement. 
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Wesley Community House (Kindergarten and Special Courses). 


The Wesley Community House is located at San Antonio, 
Texas. It is under the auspices of the Board of Missions of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. It is as its name 
applies a community house and not primarily a school. How- 
ever, sewing classes are conducted and night classes in English 
with an enrollment of approximately 25 have been organized. 
All of those studying English are women. There is also a 
regularly organized kindergarten with an enrollment of 50. The 
social program includes a Boy Scouts organization, a group of 
Camp Fire Girls and regular playground work. 


*Palmora College (Private Business School). 


Palmora College is a private Mexican school in El Paso. 
It is not a mission school, but it is run by former missionaries 
who still have the missionary passion and while it is self- 
supporting it seems to be doing a fine piece of missionary 
service. Emphasis is put upon the teaching of English, and 
upon business training which includes commercial arithmetic, 
stenography, typewriting and similar branches. The total en- 
rollment including the day school pupils is 130. Thirty-two of 
these pupils are in the boarding department. 

* Since this school is not under missionary auspices its totals 
are not included in the totals given elsewhere in this document. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


I. That the various factors in the present boarding school 
situation in Albuquerque be frankly faced by the agencies con- 
cerned with a view to working out jointly a coordinated, mutu- 
ally-agreeable and defensible plan and policy for future de- 
velopment. 

Il. That the feasibility and desirability of establishing a boy’s 
boarding school to serve an interdenominational constituency in 
Arizona be at once investigated and a definite plan of proce- 
dure adopted. 

III. That the situation at the important border point, 
Nogales, be further studied with a view to the possible estab- 
lishment of an educational institution which will minister to 
an international constituency. _ 

IV. That as a general policy the curriculum of boarding 
schools be extended as rapidly as circumstances will warrant 
to include the four years of high school work, normal training, 
and other vocational and manual departments as the exigencies 
of particular situations seem to demand, and that the various 
boards concerned plan definitely to equip their institutions for 
this broader service as need may arise. 
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V. That steps be taken at once for the installation of a more 
comprehensive, standardized system of individual and follow-up 
records particularly for boarding schools. 

VI. That when scholarships are allotted they be assigned 
with discriminating care after a thorough investigation of each 
individual case. 

VII. That an earnest effort be made to raise the salary of 
mission school teachers particularly of those now receiving the 
smallest wages. 

VIII. That there be employed for a limited period of years 
a thoroughly trained, thoroughly Christian and mentally alert 
educator who can spend much of his time on the field as an 
interdenominational representative, to thoroughly acquaint him- 
self with the work now being done, to standardize educational 
methods, to act as an advisor to boards on matters of educa- 
tional policy, to guide in the extension of the curriculum of 
particular institutions, to advise in the erection of buildings and 
the purchase of equipment, to introduce a system of religious 
education into the schools, to study the peculiar educational 
problems which characterize work with a Spanish-speaking 
group with un-American traditions and social habits, to study 
the results already secured, and to establish on the sound 
basis of fact the fundamental policies which should guide in 
the continuance or extension of the work. 

(See also recommendations at the close of the chapter on 
“Churches and Social Service Centers.” ) 


CHAPTER III. 
CHURCHES \AND SOCIAL SS ERIICE CPN 7 hin’. 


Protestant missionary work was begun among the Mexicans 
of the Southwest at least as early as 1850. At that time there 
were no churches and there was no constituency. Instead, 
there was strong opposition and even bitter persecution of the 
workers. It was only through the most patient effort that the 
foundation stones of the work were laid. In spite of opposition 
the work has progressed until some 300 churches or preaching 
stations with a membership constituency of over 10,000 have 
been established. There is a Sunday school membership of 
over 11,000 and a staff of ministers and paid workers of 250. 
(This does not include the 157 mission school teachers reported 
elsewhere.) The annual expenditures by mission boards in this 
field (exclusive of mission school work) has been approximately 
$150,000. Just now that figure bids fair to be largely increased 
because of the number of new buildings Sine projected or 
already in process of construction. 
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RAE PRESENT SITUATION, 


On the surface the figures reported do not appear to show 
large numerical returns for three-quarters of a century of work. 
It must be remembered, however, that the last few vears have 
brought about an entire change in conditions so that we are 
brought face to face with what is to all intents and purposes an 
altogether new situation. The large influx of Mexicans from 
across the border has not only created problems of congestion, 
housing, sanitation and morals, it has also brought entirely new 
psychological elements into the situation. 

The older Spanish-American groups have been essentially 
conservative, established in their manner of living and for the 
most part committed to the Catholic Church. The newer 
arrivals are seeking to establish themselves in an environment 
which is strange to them. They are in need of help and respond 
with gratitude to any assistance rendered. Many of them are 
in more or less of a state of normal revolt toward the only 
church with which they have been intimately associated. Curi- 
ously enough this leaves them particularly open to any religious 
approach which bears the marks of sincerity. Probably never 
has the opportunity of the church been so great among our 
Spanish-speaking peoples as now. The long years of relatively 
small results seem ready to give way to a larger future if the 
church measures up to the opportunity which is hers. 


METHODS OLD AND NEW. 


In the past the work has been largely limited to the proclaim- 
ing of the gospel by word of mouth either from the platform 
or in the Sunday school and both program and equipment have 
been largely adapted to this single method of approach. With 
the appearance of altogether new or aggravated social problems 
and individual needs brought in by the multitude of refugees 
who have found residence in our border states, we have been 
forced to new methods of work and to new ways of preaching 
the gospel. 

ei Tee COG AI. 

Possibly the best way to understand how far we have moved 
in this connection is to contrast the simple evangelistic program 
of the older type of the Spanish-speaking church with a typical 
modern program in an important Mexican center. Such a 
program is in operation at the Plaza Community Center under 
the auspices of the Methodist Episcopal Church, at Los Angeles, 
California. The program and staff are noted here in detail, 
not because this institution represents the only comprehensive 
program of this character, but because it is typical of the newer 
order of things, and because the detailed information in regard 
to this particular project happens to be at hand. 
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PROGRAM OF EDUCATIONAL CLASSES AND OTHER 
ACIIVIddES CARRIED ON. BY THE PABA 1GOM-2 
MUNITY CENTER AND THE GOODWILL IN- 
DUSTRIES* OF SOUTHERN iCALIZORATA 
(as of June, 1920). 

ENGLISH CLASSES: 
Plaza Community Center— 

(1) Regular classes, Monday and Wednesday, 7:30 o’clock, 
p. m. 

(2) Occasional classes, any time during the day, for those 
who desire the rudiments of conversational English for 
use in soliciting employment or in connection with 
daily occupation. 

Goodwill Industries— 

(1) Four regular classes, held simultaneously during the 
noon hour, Monday, Wednesday, and Friday of each 
week. 

(a) Two of these classes, meeting three times a week, 
are for those beginning the study of the language. 

(b) Another is the advanced class, which takes up the 
reading of the language. 

(c) The fourth class is engaged in the study of geog- 
raphy. 

(2) The attendance on the part of the employees of the 
Goodwill Industries—approximately 75% of Spanish- 
speaking workers are enrolled—is voluntary. The av- 
erage attendance is about 40. 

(3) The study hour is a part of the regular hour allowed 
the employees for luncheon and recreation. 

(4) The four instructors are engaged in other work in the 
Goodwill Industries, but devote the necessary time to 
class work out of their regular nooning. 

(5) Class sessions are held in the Goodwill Chapel. 

(6) The latest, approved methods are used; most of the 
instruction in the beginners’ classes is by the use of 
objects and by blackboard illustrations. 

SPANISH CLASSES: 
Plaza Community Center— 
(1) Regular classes, Monday and Wednesday, 5:30 o'clock, 


p. m. 
(2) A member, or members, of the Plaza corps of workers 
teach these and other classes in the English language. 
Music AND ELocuTION: 
Plaza Community Center— | 
(1) A music class is now being formed, Miss Maria 
Monteros being the instructor. 
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(2) A class in elocution and public-speaking is under the 
direction of Miss Cheryl Miller of the University of 
Southern California. 

SEWING, CooKING AND HANpDworkK CLASSES: 
Plaza Community Center— 

(1) Mothers are taught sewing, cooking, home-making and 
care of children in the Mothers’ Club. 

(2) In the Ladies’ Aid Society of the Plaza Mexican 
Methodist Episcopal Church the ladies sew, have Bible- 
study and devotions. 

(3) Handwork is taught in the Girls’ Club. 

KINDERGARTEN AND Day NURSERY: 
Plaza Community Center— 


(1) An open-air Kindergarten is maintained during the 
summer months in the open patio. Attendance is more 
or less regular, that is, irregular. Watchful care is 
given the “little ones.” 

(2) A Day Nursery for the children of mothers who work, 
is in contemplation. 

HEALTH, HYGIENE AND SANITATION: 
Plaza Community Center— 


(1) Miss Lucia Ibarra, a graduate Mexican nurse, now on 
the staff of the Plaza Center, conducts a class in 
health, hygiene and sanitation, for women only, in the 
chapel of the Goodwill Industries which is affiliated 
with the Plaza Community Center. 

(a) The class meets on Tuesday and Thursday, during 
the noon hour. 

(b) The fundamentals are given, and the care of child- 
ren is also stressed. 

(2) Classes in practical nursing, physical culture, and 
hygiene, under the direction of Miss Katherine B. 
Higgins and Miss Lucia Ibarra, are conducted at the 
Plaza Community Center. 

CLINIC: 
Plaza Community Center— 

(1) Clinic open Monday, Wednesday and Friday mornings 
of each week, the clinic being in one of the two tem- 
porary structures, north of and across the street from 
the open Plaza, which now house the Plaza Commun- 
ity Center. 

(2) Three doctors—each from a different school—render 
voluntary service, gratia; and each has charge of the 
respective clinics, in rotation, one for a clinic. 

(3) Miss Blanche Randall and Miss Lucia Ibarra, registered 
nurse, assist the doctors. 
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(4) Fees and charges: 

(a) Consultation fee is five cents a person, each visit. 

(b) A small charge—a mere pittance—is made for any 
necessary medicine that may be prescribed. 

(c) Nominal or small charges are made for operations. 

(d) Fees are based on ability to pay, and according to 
the case. ? 

(e) Clinic patients are pleased with the treatment and 
attention given, and with the successful methods 
employed. 

(f) Patients who are unable to pay, receive free treat- 
ments. 

CLUBS: 
Plaza Community Center— 

(1) Mothers’ Club conducted during school year, when 
college students from the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia assist. This Club has been meeting in a so- 
called “Model House-Court,”’ during the past year. 

(2) A Ladies’ Aid Society is conducted as one of the 
organizations of the Mexican Methodist Episcopal 
Church of the Plaza Community Center. 

(3) Girls’ Club is held on Friday afternoon of each week. 
Sewing, singing, and other features interest the mem- 
bers. Miss Nell Hocking, a student of the University 
of Southern California, is in charge. 

(4) Boys’ Club meets on Wednesday afternoon of each 
week. 

(5) The Hercules Club, composed of young men belonging 
to the church and congregation of the Plaza Mexican 
Methodist Episcopal Church, has been formed under 
the direction of the pastor. 

(6) An organized chapter of the Epworth League—known 
as La Liga Epworth Juarez—and a chapter of the 
Junior League are active. Miss Juanita Turner and 
her sister Dorcas have charge of the work of the 
Junior League. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES: 
Plaza Community Center— 

(1) A General Information Bureau, under the direction of 
Miss Lila B. MacDowell and Miss Katherine B. Hig- 
gins of the Welfare Department of the Plaza Com- 
munity Center, is maintained. 

(2) An Employment Bureau, under the direction of Miss 
MacDowell, who speaks both English and Spanish, 
has been the means of finding employment for hundreds 
of folks, Mexicans, Americans, and others. 
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(a) Work by the day, or by the week, or by the month 
is secured: 
(1) Domestic help; (2) Gardening; (3) Industrial 
Labor; (4) Fruit industries; (5) Clerking; and 
(6) other lines of employment affording tempo- 
rary relief and permanent work. 

(3) Many Mexicans and other nationalities find employ- 
ment at the Goodwill Industries of Southern California. 

(4) Jail work—religious work among the prisoners in the 
County and City jails—is carried on, also. 

(5) A social hall, adjoining the employment office and 
the clinic, is used as a reading and rest room, and as 
the place where sociables are held from time to time. 
The Filipino Club, the Hercules Club, the Girls’ Club, 
the Boys’ Club, the Epworth League, the Junior 
League, and the Ladies‘ Aid Society meet here for 
social times. 

Goodwill Industries of Southern California— 

(1) Employees are taught, and become adept at, many 
lines of practical handicraft and trades, such as: 

(1) Shoe-repairing, (2) Tailoring, (3) Dressmaking, 
and (4) Millinery. Others learn to clerk in the store. 

(2) All employees of the Goodwill Industries and the 
Plaza Community Center meet every morning, before 
starting the day’s work, in a bi-lingual devotional 
service, which is held in the Goodwill Chapel, which 
was dedicated in April, 1920. 

PERSONNEL OF STAFF: 

Dr. Hardy A. Ingham, General Superintendent of both the 
Plaza Community Center and the Goodwill Industries 
of Southern California, 300 Munger Block, 342 North 
Main Street, Los Angeles, California. 

Rev. F. H. Blair, Religious work director of the dual enter- 
prise, same address. Has charge of religious and edu- 
cational work. 

Mr. H. A. R. Carleton, Supervisor of the Goodwill Indus- 
tries, same address. 

Miss Katherine B. Higgins, Welfare Superintendent of the 
Plaza Community Center and the Goodwill Industries, 
117 Marchessault St., Los Angeles. 

Dr. Vernon M. McCombs, Superintendent of Latin-Ameri- 
can Mission of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 304 
Munger Block, 342 North Main St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Rev. E. M. Sein, Pastor Plaza Mexican Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, 338 No. Fickett St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

(Many other paid workers in various capacities. ) 
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The foregoing program serves as a good illustration of the 
new type of approach which the church is making to the 
Mexican of the Southwest. With the possible exception of 
the Goodwill Industries proper all of the activities noted 
above can be found duplicated in the work of other churches 
and a considerable number of other types of service might 
be added. The present and the projected work of the Baptist 
Church in Los Angeles, the Neighborhood Settlement of the 
Episcopal Church and the Homer Toberman Mission of the 
same city, the community work among the Spanish-Ameri- 
cans of New Mexico carried on by the Woman’s Board of 
Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A,, 
the Mexican Christian Institute conducted by the Christian 
Church in San Antonio, Texas, and the excellent work being 
done by the Y. W. C. A. through its International Institutes 
and by the Y. M. C. A. are but illustrations of a new and 
determined attempt to minister to the entire life of our 
Spanish-speaking neighbors. It is particularly to be noted 
that practically all of the projected new buildings will in- 
clude more or less adequate facilities for a well rounded 
program of community social service. 


OVERLAPPING. 


Fortunately there has been little overlapping in mission 
work among Spanish-Americans and Mexicans in the United 
States. Possibly this is due largely to the fact that the field 
has always been underworked rather than overworked and 
now with the vast new influx of Mexicans this is particularly 
true. With the adoption of more aggressive policies on the 
part of mission boards, however, we face a new danger of a 
coniused unarticulated program, especially in the more popu- 
lous centers. The tendency is to follow the crowds to the 
larger centers and to neglect entire communities sometimes 
with thousands of population. It is of the utmost importance 
that some definite undertaking be entered into between de- 
nominational superintendents covering the same territory so 
that a coordinated program may be worked out, so that 
unchristian competition may be avoided and so that property 
investments may be made with the assurance that their 
effectiveness will not be nullified by denominational strife. 
In the City. of Los Angeles a more or less formal allocation 
of territory has been worked out and for the most part 
comity relationships have been observed. To a large extent 
this has been true of all the Spanish work in California. In 
New Mexico there is for the most part the best of under- 
standing between denominational superintendents and _ vari- 
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ous matters are adjusted through this medium. Only recently 
the Methodist Episcopal Church has been working out cer- 
tain exchanges of territory in New Mexico in this way with 
the- Presbyterian) Church, inthe. UU. Se Aw In Arizona.and 
Texas, however, it is not quite so clear that there has been 
a full understanding between different denominations. In 
Arizona this may possibly be explained by the fact that so 
many of the administrative superintendents live outside of 
the state, some in Albuquerque, some in El Paso and some 
in Los Angeles. This fact alone militates against a complete 
mutual understanding. 

Perhaps the outstanding case of an unarticulated program 
is to be found in El Paso, Texas. Here the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, the Presbyterian Church in the 
Ware A. the. Presbyteriane Church int thes UL)S., the Con- 
gregational Churches, the Southern Baptist Church, the 
Woman’s Board of Home Missions of the Methodist Episco- 
PpamOharch .ihe,¥. W..CA:, the YaMoG. A. the Church. of 
the Nazarenes, the Roman Catholic Church and certain other 
religious and social agencies with a less formal program are 
all at work in the same community. Measured by all the 
standards of logic and Christian ethics there would seem to 
be slight justification for the present competitive program in 
this single section of El Paso. To attempt to explain the 
genesis of the present situation or to establish the “rights” of 
one denomination as contrasted with another is but to give 
attention to unimportant details while the major question of 
what ought to be done by followers of Jesus Christ in face 
of the present situation in El Paso remains unanswered. At 
present the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South, and the Southern Baptist 
Church are all engaged in aggressive building programs. The 
Presbyterian and Methodist buildings are in close proximity 
and if some plan could be evolved whereby other denomina- 
tions might share in the work the entire needs of the com- 
munity could doubtless be met from this common center to 
better advantage than they are now being cared for by multi- 
plied agencies but without a unified program. 


NEGLECT. 


One of the compelling arguments for the avoidance of any- 
thing which savors of duplication of effort is the fact that 
there are so many communities where no work at all is 
being done. Circumstances have interfered with the comple- 
tion of this phase of the study but scores of communities 
have already been discovered with populations varying from 
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a few hundred to several thousand where Mexicans and Span- 
ish-Americans are living without any Protestant ministry 
and in many cases with no Catholic ministry of any sort. 
The present broad program of the church which includes 
education, social service and Americanization as a part of 
the work of Christianization gives us an immediate approach, 
particularly to the communities of recently arrived Mexicans 
which abound in all our border states. 


ALLOTTING RESPONSIBILITIES. 


In view of the fact that so much of the field has been un- 
worked or inadequately worked and that the building equip- 
ment where it exists at all is in so many cases out of date 
and inappropriate for present use, the time seems particu- 
larly opportune for a very definite allocation of responsibility 
for particular areas or communities so that programs may be 
worked out and property investments made with reasonable 
assurance that their usefulness will be safeguarded by other 
denominations. A very radical readjustment of responsibili- 
ties has been worked out in Old Mexico among missionary 
agencies and the very arguments which made that alloca- 
tion desirable would seem to have similar weight on this side 
of the border. The interests of the Kingdom which are at 
stake in the mining towns of Arizona, in the Salt River Val- 
ley, in Nogales and in scores of other places of which those 
mentioned are only types are certainly sufficient to warrant 
the most careful study and the most vigorous treatment at 
the hands of a Protestantism so united in plan and purpose 
that its entire forces may be used to their utmost effective- 
ness. 


COMMUNITY INTERDENOMINATIONAL COUNCILS 


In this connection attention should be called to a problem 
which has already arisen in communities where there are 
several English-speaking churches but where the entire re- 
sponsibility for the Spanish work has been turned over to 
one denomination. The tendency is for other churches to 
feel that they are thus automatically cut off from any effort 
to aid their Spanish-speaking neighbors. This is not alto- 
gether wholesome and there has already arisen in a number 
of places the desire on the part of other churches to have a 
more direct share in the work in their own communities. To 
meet this situation it has been suggested that in such com- 
munities there be formed some sort of a community interde- 
nominational council made up possibly of the various Protest- 
ant pastors in the community who shall have at least an ad- 
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visory relationship to the Spanish work in the community 
and who by the very fact of this relationship could interpret 
the work to their respective congregations with a view to the 
development of a sympathetic understanding between the 
English and the Spanish-speaking groups in the community 
and to the securing of definite cooperation in the work both 
in terms of money and of volunteer service. It is believed 
that there are untapped resources here of time, money and 
effort which could be brought into use if some plan could be 
evolved whereby all of the churches in a given community 
may have some relationship to the Spanish work while at 
the same time one denomination maintains its prerogatives 
for the ultimate control of the work just as it bears the ulti- 
mate responsibility for its support. Such an arrangement 
would at least have the beneficent effect of leading the entire 
community into something of a sense of its responsibility for 
those who are in most cases still on the fringe of the com- 
munity. 
BORDER POINTS. 


The points of entry at the border present very unusual op- 
portunities and sometimes rather extraordinary difficulties 
for the work of the church. Brownsville, Laredo and El 
Paso in Texas; Douglas and Nogales in Arizona, and Mexi- 
cali and San Diego in California, are some of the important 
points to which the church is giving some attention and to 
which it might well afford to give more attention. All of 
these places have their counterpart across the line and in 
some of these cases the moral conditions are evil beyond de- 
scription. In this connection, however, it should be remem- 
bered’ that. Mexico like ‘the’ United’ States, 1s ‘divided’ into 
states and that border conditions have varied greatly from 
state to state. Thus in Sonora there has been for the most 
part recently a rather strict censorship so that as one visits 
such towns as Agua Prieta and Nogales, Sonora, he is not 
offended by the sight of open vice. Even the sale of liquor 
has been prohibited most of the time during the last few 
years and when it has been permitted the sale has been 
limited chiefly to Americans. At the lower California border 
points quite a contrary policy has been adopted and it is 
commonly reported that the government of Lower California 
has been chiefly supported from the proceeds of vice. The 
liquor traffic, prostitution and gambling of every sort flourish 
in their most flagrant forms. Many of these institutions of 
vice “just across the border’ are owned and operated by 
Americans. What is perhaps the worst institution on the 
entire border is said to be owned by three Americans and to 
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be directly controlled and managed by one of them. The 
effect of these sore spots so close to the line is not only most 
disastrous to the Mexicans but also to the younger and the 
older life on the American side. Thus the task of home mis- 
sions and foreign missions becomes one on the border and 
quite a number of home missionaries are working as zeal- 
ously on the opposite side of the line as they are on this side. 
Until recently the most conspicuous and needy unoccupied 
point on the border was at Calexico, California, just across 
from Mexicali. These two towns, with thousands of Mexi- 
cans, thousands of Orientals and thousands of Americans lie 
in the very midst of the fertile Imperial Valley which 
stretches both above and below the line. This growing cen- 
ter which has become one of the most important ports of 
entry on the border was entirely without religious ministry 
so far as the Mexicans were concerned until some months 
ago when the Board of Home Missions of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church placed a man at Calexico and opened work 
both at Calexico and in Mexicali. Lots have been purchased 
in Calexico and in due time a building will be erected. In 
the meantime temporary quarters are being used. At Noga- 
les, Sonora an excellent work is being carried on on both 
sides of the line by the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
and in a similar way Douglas, Arizona, and Agua Prieta, 
Sonora, are being worked as a single field by the Methodist 
Episcopal representative at Douglas. 


A CATHOLIC STRONGAOED: 


So far as Spanish Catholicism is concerned the ancient 
town of Santa Fe in New Mexico is often termed the ‘“Cath- 
olic Capital of the Southwest.” The population of the town 
is perhaps 7,000, four-fifths of whom are Spanish-American 
Catholics. In addition to being the capital of the state, Santa 
Fe possesses the famous old San Miguel Church, claimed to 
be the oldest church building in the United States. Just 
across the way from the church is an adobe house which is 
advertised as the oldest house in the United States, and in 
the church is a bell which is said to be the oldest church 
bell used in the United States. Not far away stands the more 
recent and very beautiful church which is now used together 
with the various schools and other institutions which center 
about it. In few places does the Catholic Church have more 
complete sway than here, and the result is a religion more 
ignorant, more superstitious and less American than might 
be desired. The famous De Vargas Day parade which is 
held each year is but an outward expression of the supersti- 
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tion which permeates the life of the community. On that 
day a doll, representing the Virgin, is carried through the 
streets on the shoulders of four girls followed by all the 
church officials and members of Catholic societies. The sight 
is said to be little less than awe inspiring when one realizes 
the ignorance and superstition which it represents. 


It was here at Santa Fe that some of the very earliest 
Protestant missionary work was done and incidentally where 
some of the bitterest persecution was encountered. The work 
has never made large headway, however, and at present 
there is no local Protestant work for Spanish-Americans in 
Santa Fe. The Allison-James Boarding School for girls is 
conducted here by the Woman’s Board of Home Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., but it does not reach 
the local constituency. Sad to relate, even the English- 
speaking work is so well divided that it does not make the 
greatest possible impact upon the life of the community. 
Thus we have a small Presbyterian Church with a congrega- 
tion increased by the girls from the Boarding School, a small 
Methodist Episcopal Church, a small Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and now the Southern Baptist Church has organized 
and is carrying on services in a new but temporary building 
with plans for the investment of a large sum of money in a 
new church building, and all of this in a town where, if any- 
where in the United States, Protestantism ought to show a 
united front. Thus on a recent Sunday morning the large 
and beautiful Catholic cathedral was filled three times in 
sucession, once for an early morning mass, once for an Eng- 
lish mass and once for a Spanish mass, while the Protestant 
people of the community met in their separate Sunday 
schools and congregations, the smallest numbering as low as 
twenty persons. ‘There were perhaps twice as many in at- 
tendance at a single Catholic mass on that particular morning 
as there were in attendance at all of the Protestant services 
put together. 


THE PENITFENTES. 


One of the obstacles in the way of Protestant missionary 
activity among the Spanish-Americans of New Mexico is the 
Penitente organization. ‘This society has its stronghold in 
northeastern New Mexico in the counties of Union, Taos, 
Rio Arriba, Mora and Santa Fe. A few years ago it was 
supposed to be dying out, but recently it appears to have 
taken on new life and many new members, including young 
men, have been added. The society is said to be incorporated 
under the name “Sociedad de Nuestro Padre Jesus, De 
Nazareno” (The Society of Our Father Jesus, the Nazarene). 
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In scores of communities it is the dominant religious, social 
and political factor in the community. It is claimed that the 
use of the organization for political purposes accounts for its 
recent growth. The meetings of the society are secret, being 
held in the Morado or Penitente House, which is often 
located by the side of the Catholic Church. During Holy 
Week a portion of the ceremonies is conducted in the open, 
and has been witnessed by many people. The participants 
wear a black mask and a lower garment. They gash their 
backs and then whip their naked bodies with cactus whips. 
Frequently the participants are physically incapaciated for 
considerable periods of time after the exercises owing to the 
exposure and the whipping. It is said that a superstitious 
interpretation of the verse, “Without the shedding of blood 
there is no remission of sin,’ accounts for the continuance of 
this barbaric custom. 


The Penitentes are unalterably opposed to Protestant en- 
deavor. This is particularly embarrassing in certain villages 
where mission schools have been established and when a 
man becomes a Penitente he is no longer permitted to send 
his children to the mission school. 


THE SAN ESOC OMA CILG Rr: 


The reverance accorded the ancient San Esquipula Church 
near Chimayo, New Mexico, is so characteristic of Spanish- 
American New Mexico as to be worthy of mention. This 
very old adobe church tucked away in the mountains is an 
object of pilgrimage, partly because of its age and partly 
because of the sacred healing dirt which it is supposed to 
contain. Individuals who are sick vow that if they are 
healed they will make a pilgrimage to this church. As they 
come near the building they may sometimes be seen ap- 
proaching on their hands and knees. Inside the church in a 
small room is a hole in the dirt floor. The dirt in this hole 
is highly prized and a portion is always taken home so that 
it may be rubbed on any portion of the body which may 
later be afflicted. Neighbors insist that when the supply of 
dirt threatens to become exhausted it is replenished from 
the nearby mountainside, but this fact does not disturb the 
faith of the credulous. 


MORMON PROPAGANDA. 


The Mormon Church has been active in its missionary 
work both above and below the border. There are Mormon 
colonies in Chihuahua and Sonora and a considerable amount 
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of propaganda among Mexicans and Spanish-Americans in the 
United States. A recent Mormon report indicates ten Span- 
ish-speaking missionaries in Arizona, six in Colorado, four 
in New Mexico and seventeen in Texas. Most of these mis- 
sionaries are Spanish-speaking Americans, although a few are 
Mexicans. They report that hundreds of books of Mormon 
and much other Mormon literature has been placed in the 
homes. The two chief centers of this work are El Paso, 
Texas, aud. Mesa, Arizonay At this latterplace,. located, im 
the heart of the wonderfully rich Salt River Valley, the Mor- 
mons already own large holdings. Several chapels have been 
erected and a Mormon temple to cost $600,000 is soon to be 
built on lots already purchased for the purpose. There is a 
large Mexican population in Mesa and it is said that a con- 
siderable number of Mexican converts to Mormonism have 
already been baptized. 


PROLES TANS AW Otek, 


A careful study of the reports of various denominations 
for 1919 reveals 133 charges or stations, 283 preaching places, 
a total working force (does not include mission school teach- 
ers) of 212, a total church membership of 10,018, and a total 
Sunday-school membership of 11,023. By States the distri- 
bution is as follows: 


Charges or Preaching Total Church patie 

Stations. Places. Workers. Members. Members. 

Pet ZOna. sees Ls 19 17 $55 517 
Cahiornia 6%. 4 740 81 51 1,626 2,261 
Colorado #32. 5 PZ 8 643 323 
New Mexico»... 44 98 64 D202 4,148 
ALEKS Th oy oer hs bie 30 73 72 4,162 3,774 
Le otalste. 2:amhels3 283 212 10,018 11,023 


It should be noted that of the 212 total workers only 120 
are reported as pastors. 

The foregoing figures do not include the work of the 
Bolvacion virinverie, Ye wes @. pew tien Mt W. Chee One tire 
mission schools. They are taken from the latest printed 
reports and are given here for comparison only. No attempt 
has been made to make them conform in minute detail to 
information on certain points gathered later and appearing 
elsewhere in this document. 

Measured by church membership Texas stands at the head 
oi the list, with New Mexico second, California third, Colo- 
rado fourth and Arizona filth. A certain amount of scatter- 
ing work for Mexicans and other Spanish-speaking peoples 
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is carried on by mission boards in other states but it is not 
included in this report. 

Judged by the amount of money reported as expended in 
1919 on Spanish-speaking work the various denominations - 
stand as follows: Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., Meth- 
odist Episcopal, Methodist Episcopal, South, Northern Bap- 
tist, Congregational, Southern Baptist, Presbyterian U. S., 
Christian, United Brethren, Friends, Free Methodist. The 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. has the most widely 
distributed work of any denomination. It has its largest 
church membership in New Mexico, with Colorado second, 
Texas third, California fourth and Arizona filth. The Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church is at work in three states with New 
Mexico at the head of the list, California second and Arizona 
third. (The work of the Woman’s Board of Home Missions 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in El Paso is included 
under school reports.) The Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, is at work chiefly in Texas, New Mexico and Arizona, 
with one important station in Los Angeles. The work of 
the Northern Baptists is confined mainly to California and 
Arizona and of the Southern Baptist chiefly to Texas. The 
Congregational Church is at work in Texas, California, New 
Mexico and Arizona. The Christian Church and the Presby- 
terian Church in;the U. S. are atiwork only any exes pie 
United Brethren Church is at work in New Mexico. The 
Episcopal Church is at work among the Mexicans of Los 
Angeles. The Friends and the Free Methodists are at work 
in ‘California, "The Y. M,-C.nAl 4s atowork cin’ Texasivand 
Arizona; the Y. W. C. A. in Texas, Arizona and California, 
and the Salvation Army in Texas and Arizona. 

The following statistical summary of Spanish-speaking mis- 
sion work in the Southwest is compiled from printed reports 
for the year 1919. It shows the distribution of the work 
according to denominations including in the totals the work 
of all the different boards of a given denomination at work 
in this field. The statistics of schools as given for the year 
indicated are included. In some cases this forms an im- 
portant part of the total as for example in the case of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. where of the total ex- 
penditure of $98,457.50, $66,328 was expended by the 
Woman's Board chiefly for school work. In one or two cases 
the figures are not altogether complete so that the total 
expenditures for the year were somewhat larger than the 
$300,728.67 indicated in the report. 

The facts summarized in this table were compiled by the 
Reverend F. A. Gould. 
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CALIFORNIA. 


The Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. reports Spanish- 
speaking churches with church buildings at Los Angeles, Casa 
Blanca, San Diego, San Gabriel, Brawley, Rediands and San 
Bernardino, in California. In addition work is maintained at 
Ivanhoe, Tropico, Palo Verde, Riverside, Monrovia, Azusa, 
Irwindale, La Verne, Upland, National City, Otay, El Cajon 
and El Monte. The Presbyterian work in California is served 
by six regular pastors, two supplies and one assistant. A day 
nursery is reported at Monrovia and also an employment 
agency. English classes are conducted at Monrovia, Azusa, La 
Verne, San Gabriel, Brawley and San Diego. A _ settlement 
house for Redlands and for San Bernardino is proposed and 
arrangements have been made for the opening of a woman’s 
clinic and a dental clinic in Los Angeles. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church reports for California 
eighteen circuits, with a total of thirty-one preaching points and 
a number of other places in which work of one sort or another 
is being carried on among Mexicans. The work is distributed 
through nine counties. There are eighteen men and three 
assistant pastors serving the eighteen circuits. Prayer meetings 
are reported on twelve of the circuits, Sunday schools on the 
entire eighteen, Epworth Leagues on eight, Ladies’ Aid Societies 
or Mother’s Clubs or both on seven, Junior Leagues on five, 
sewing classes on four, English classes on six, Spanish classes 
on three, music classes on four, men’s clubs on two, social 
meetings on ten, clubs for boys or girls on four and health 
clubs or clinics on three. The circuits on which work is being 
conducted are as follows: San Fernando and Lankershim, 
Glendora, Santa Monica, Pasadena and Lamanda Park, Bakers- 
field, Santa Paula and Fillmore, Anaheim, Fullerton and 
Placentia, Santa Ana and El Modena, Watts and Compton, 
Long Beach, Zaferia and Perris Road, Rivera, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Hanford and Tulare (Combined Mexican and 
Portuguese circuit), Calexico and El Centro, Huntington Beach 
and Talbert, Ventura, Westminster, Wintersburg and Stanton 
(Combined American and Mexican circuit). One of the best 
church plants is at Pasadena and the strong and varied work 
there measures up in quality to the attractiveness of the build- 
ing. The varied work of the Plaza Community Center in Los 
Angeles is described elsewhere in this document. In some 
ways the most strategic center now occupied by the Methodist 
Episcopal work is Calexico with Mexicali just across the 
border and with the outreach of the work up into the Imperial 
Valley. 
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The Northern Baptist Church reports organized Mexican 
churches at Santa Barbara, Oxnard, Los Angeles, San Pedro, 
Corona and Garden Grove in California, and missions at Fresno, 
Los Angeles, Colton and San Diego. Twelve pastors are re- 
ported at work on these fields. 

The Congregational Church reports work at San Francisco, 
Bakersfield, Pomona, Cjina, Cotton and other places. Four 
missionaries are reported as at work on the field. 

The Friends report work at Whittier and La Hebra, Cali- 
fornia, with a home for Mexican girls at Whittier having room 
for twenty-five girls. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, has an important 
work at the Homer Toberman Mission in Los Angeles. 

The Seventh Day Adventists support a hospital in Los 
Angeles and the Church of the Nazarene and the Free Metho- 
dist Church each support a mission to Mexicans in the same city. 

The Y. W. C. A. has important work for Mexicans in Los 
Angeles, Fresno, Oakland and San Francisco with a total of 
seven Spanish-speaking workers. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church maintains a Neighborhood 
Settlement in Los Angeles which renders a large service to 
Mexicans. An Episcopal chaplain is also supported at the 
county hospital and another clergyman does similar work at 
the county farm. Deaconesses work in the various jails and 
hospitals in the city and in all of these ways a ministry is 
rendered to many needy Mexicans. The Episcopal Clothing 
Bureau of Los Angeles also serves a large number of families 
and individuals. 

A certain amount of Sunday school missionary work is also 
being done in California by different missionary agencies among 
the Mexicans. 

The foregoing is believed to be a fairly complete statement of 
the missionary work being done among the Mexicans in Cali- 
fornia. A certain amount of Americanization and other social 
work is being done by various non-religious organizations, but 
if any important work under the auspices of Protestant church 
agencies has been omitted it has been through oversight rather 
than from intention. The mission school work among Mexicans 
in California is reported elsewhere in this document. 

It should be noted that a detailed study of the Mexican 
situation in Los Angeles has been made and that the results of 
this study have been printed in pamphlet form and distributed 
by the Interchurch World Movement (June, 1920). Inasmuch 
as the Mexican colony in Los Angeles is by far the largest in 
California and one of the largest and most important in the 
United States this study is of special interest. 
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ARIZONA. 


The. Presbyterian Church in the U. S.A. réperts work on 
seven fields in Arizona including thirteen points as follows: 
Phoenix and Peoria, Superior and Florence, Metcalf, Morenci 
and Clifton, Globe, Miami and Claypool, Bisbee, Douglass and 
Pirtleville. Church buildings are reported at Phoenix, Flor- 
ence, Metcalf, Clifton, Globe, Bisbee and Pirtleville. Six pastors 
and one layman are reported at work on the field as of 
dunes 20. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church reports work at Douglas, 
Bisbee, Naco, Flagstaff, Jerome, Winslow, Tucson and San 
Chez in Arizona. A work initiated by the local church has © 
also recently been started in Mesa. The two strongest and best 
equipped stations are those at Douglas and Tucson. At each 
one of these points there is a modern church plant and a com- 
fortable parsonage. The Douglas church is just being completed, 
while the church at Tucson has been in use several years. The 
work at the other points is in varying stages of development. 
At some points the work has suffered materially because there 
has been no one to care for it. The Methodist Sunday School 
missionary stationed at Albuquerque, New Mexico, has done 
some work in the state. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, is conducting work 
at Nogales, Phoenix, Tempe, Ray and Hayden. ‘There is a 
large congregation at Nogales and the work there is particu- 
larly important because of its international border aspects. 
Phoenix and Tempe in the Salt River Valley are surrounded 
by thousands of more or less recently arrived Mexicans. 

The Northern Baptist Church has Mexican work at Yuma, 
Tucson, Phoenix and Glendale. In this work as in the Baptist 
work in other states the Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Missionary Society cooperates by supporting women workers 
in connection with the various Baptist enterprises. 

The Congregational Churches reports work at Phoenix and 
Mayer, Arizona. 

The Arizona Deaconess Hospital at Phoenix, Arizona is open 
to Mexicans, and the Salvation Army does some work among 
Mexicans at Douglas. The Y. M. C. A. reports some work for 
Mexicans at Tucson, Miami and at one or two other points in 
Arizona. The Y. W. C. A. is at work in Pirtleville (just out- 
side of Douglas), Miami and in one or two other places in 
the state. 

In general it may be said that the story of the Mexican work 
in Arizona is largely a story of neglect and of inadequate 
equipment and leadership. At present plans for a more aggres- 
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sive program are being formulated by different denominations. 
This is encouraging, but it carries with it the danger that plans 
will be made without considering the needs of the state as a 
whole and without a full knowledge of the plans of other 
denominations. It would seem to be most important that a 
careful study of the neglected as well as the occupied areas of 
the state be made at the earliest possible moment and that a 
plan for the state as a whole be worked out which will include 
the definite assignment of special responsibilities to particular 
denominations or missionary agencies. The large recent influx 
of Mexican laborers into Arizona particularly into the Salt 
River Valley and the rapidly expanding commercial relation- 
ships with Old Mexico only tend to emphasize the importance 
of a comprehensive plan for Arizona on the part of the home 


mission agencies engaged in work for Mexicans within the 
state. 


I SOGIS) 


The Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. is conducting work 
at El Paso, San Antonio and San Angelo, Texas. A church 
building is reported on each field. At El Paso a large new 
church building has recently been erected and a new neighbor- 
hood house is proposed. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, reports work at 
El Paso,; san. Antonio, Santa Ana; Austin .Circuit; Corpus 
Christi, Dallas, Del Rio, Eagle Pass, Floriscille, Ft. Worth, 
Bridgeport, Houston, Laredo, McAllen, Nursery Circuit, 
Pearsall Circuit, Pharr, San Marcos, Seguin, Waelder, Taylor, 
Bastrop, Denton and Thurber. The Woman’s Missionary 
Council conducts social and community work at San Antonio, 
Dallas, Ft. Worth, Denton and Thurber. The important school 
work of this church in Texas is reported elsewhere. 

The Southern Baptist Church reports twenty-five missionaries 
Mexican and American at work among the Mexicans of Texas. 
A list of the places occupied is not available at the present 
writing. One of the important centers of work is El Paso 
where an important school is conducted in connection with the 
work of the local Mexican mission. 

The Presbyterian Church in the U. S. reports work at Dallas, 
San Benito, Victoria, Edna, Ganado, Principe de Paz, Sion, 
Thomaston, Laredo, Austin, Bay City, San Antonio, Sabinal 
Corpus Christi, Beeville, Clareville, Kingsville, San Marcos, 
Geromino, Stringtown, Gonzales, Martindale, El Paso, Cotulla, 
El Buen, Mart, Bethel, Taylor and Waco. A boy’s boarding 
school is also conducted at Kingsville. 
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The Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) has Mexican 
work at San Antonio, Lockhart and Robstown. There are 
also some outstations. The Mexican Christian Institute at 
San Antonio is one of the outstanding institutions ministering 
to Mexicans on the border. Its ministry includes a multiude 
of social and educational activities which are elsewhere de- 
scribed. 

The Congregational Church has work in El Paso and in East 
El Paso. 

The Y. W. C. A. is carrying on work for Mexicans in El 
Paso, Laredo, San Antonio, and Dallas. The Y. M. C. A. has 
an important Mexican branch at El Paso, and the Salvation 
Army is also at work among Mexicans in El Paso. 

Since the Spanish-speaking population of Texas is larger 
than that of any other state in the Union it is clear that the 
field is still very inadequately worked especially in the smaller 
centers which often appear to be less attractive than the larger 
centers. Local surveys of the Interchurch World Movement 
have, however, revealed much spiritual and social neglect among 
the Mexicans here. 


NEW MEXICO. 


The Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. reports eleven fields 
in New Mexico with the following twenty-five points: Lumber- 
ton and Tierra Amarilla, Las Cruces and Anthony, Albuquerque 
and Las Placitas, Cuba, Capulin, and San Jose, Chamisal, 
Truchas and Chimayo, Chacon, Holman and Ocate, Embudo 
and Petaca, Tremintina, Las Vegas and Santa Fe, Raton, El 
Prado, Ranchitos, Taos and Ranchos. Eight pastors and one 
layman are reported at work on the field, and sixteen church 
buildings are reported. In a number of places the work of 
these churches has been closely correlated with the work of 
the mission schools in the same localities conducted for Spanish- 
Americans by the Woman’s Board of Home Missions and this 
has worked out to the mutual advantage both of the schools 
and the churches. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church reports work on fifteen 
fields in New Mexico with the following points: Albuquerque, 
Clayton Circuit, Costilla, Cerra and Taos, Cimaron, Demong, 
Duice, Hillsboto and Las Palomas, Deming, Hurley, Santa Rita 
and Tyrone, Dona Ana and Las Cruces, Peralta, Belen, Lajoya 
and Mountainari, San Marcial, Socorro, Condida and Mag- 
dalena, Black Lake, Wagon Mound and Springer, and Baton. 
Eleven pastors are reported at work on the field. A Spanish- 
speaking Sunday school missionary also works among Spanish- 
Americans in the state. 
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The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, reports Spanish- 
speaking work at Magdalena, Marfxa Circuit, Roswell Circuit, 
Sanderson Circuit, Toyah and Tucumcari. 

The Congregational Church reports work at Los Ranchos de 
Atrisco, San Jose and San Mateo. 

The United Brethren Church reports work in Amistad, East 
Las Vegas, Sedan, Santa Cruz and Wagon Mound. There are 
some other outstations. ; : 

Owing to deeply instilled prejudice, to the Penitente organiza- 
tion and to other causes the work among the Spanish-Americans 
of New Mexico is in many communities particularly difficult. 
In other places the work of the past has already produced a 
substantial Protestant constituency so that prejudice has been 
broken down. The work has always suffered from inadequate 
facilities, and from lack of trained leaders. Much good work 
has been done, but the needs of the state as a whole have 
never been adequately met. One of the notable pieces of work 
is the community service developed to some extent in connection 
with most of the mission day schools but perhaps to be seen 
at its best in the communities under the charge of the Woman’s 
Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U. S. A. The methods which have thus been employed would 
seem to be worthy of application to scores of other communities 
now practically without any religious or social ministry. 


COLORADO. 


The Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. reports five fields 
and five pastors at work among the Mexicans of Colorado 
with the following points included, Los Pinos, Mogote, Ortiz 
and Antonito, Trinidad and Las Animas, Pueblo, Huerfano 
and Walsenburg, Alamosa, Saguache, San Pablo, Chama and 
Salida and Ignacio. Seven church buildings are reported on 
the field. One day school is also maintained here. 

The Northern Baptist Church reports work among Mexicans 
at Pueblo, Denver and Rocky Ford, Colorado, with two pastors 
and a woman worker on the field. 


WORK VIN OTHERYSTATES, 


A certain amount of missionary work is being done through 
official or semi-official agencies for Mexicans in Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Idaho and other states both eastern and western. The 
total amount of such work is relatively small, however. 


THEY Vo Wet Ga ide 


The Young Women’s Christian Association is doing important 
Americanization and Christianization work in Texas, Arizona 
and California in connection with its “International Institutes.” 
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This work was given a special impetus by the war and the 
money made available for Americanization work at the time. 
As this money becomes exhausted the work is being taken over 
in a number of cases and made a regular part of the local work. 
The plan of the International Institutes is to minister to all of 
the racial groups in a given community. In distinctly Mexican 
communities the work automatically becomes a Mexican work. 
Mexican or Spanish work is reported at ten different points 
along..the .borderfrom )Dallas;;to. os Angelésis5 Tes ay am VW. 
C. A. also publishes a number of Spanish pamphlets dealing with 
hygiene, Americanization and related themes. 


Werder WV Ot ee 


The Y. M. C. A. conducts an important Mexican Branch of 
its work in El Paso, and it is also at work in several places in 
Arizona and it has plans for further extension of its efforts. 
During the War Work Campaign the Y. M. C. A. distributed 
some $40,000 worth of Spanish pamphlets and did much other 
propaganda work among the Mexicans of the Southwest. 


OUHERCAGEN CIES. 


The Salvation Army is working at several points among 
Mexicans with Spanish-speaking workers. The W. C. T. U. 
has plans for the extension of its Americanization work particu- 
larly among the mothers in Mexican homes, and there are a 
number of other general and local agencies engaged in social 
or Americanization work among Mexicans in the United States. 


MEDICAL WORK. 


The field of service for consecrated doctors and nurses among 
Mexicans is almost unlimited. The service rendered may vary 
from that of community nursing with instruction in the care 
of the babies, in food values or in matters of common sanitation 
to the care of individuals in cases of extreme need. Several 
types of work are already being done. The Presbyterian Church 
is supporting several community nurses and one doctor among 
the Spanish-Americans of New Mexico. A number of clinics 
noted elsewhere are maintained by various denominations, and 
several hospitals are either conducted for Mexicans or are open 
to them, such as the El Paso Sanitarium of the Southern Bap- 
tists, the Methodist Deaconess Sanatarium in Albuquerque 
and the Arizona Deaconess Hospital in Phoenix. The 
Protestant Episcopal Church and certain other churches are 
laying plans for the extension of hospital work for Mexicans 
along the border. This would seem to be a matter upon which 
there should be a complete interdenominational understanding 
before investments are made. 
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SELES URPORT: 


The entire question of self-support in Mexican and Spanish- 
American churches in the United States is an important one 
and one which has not been adequately studied in the present 
connection. A considerable number of churches give something 
toward the maintainance of their own work, some contribute 
regularly to denominational benevolences, some stress the teach- 
ing of Christian stewardship of financial possessions and some 
report a fair percentage of tithing stewards among their mem- 
bership. In spite of these encouraging facts it is to be doubted 
whether the matter of self-support has been adequately promoted. 
If there are any entirely self-supporting Mexican or Spanish- 
American Protestant churches in the United States they have 
not come to light in the course of the present study. This in 
itself is a matter for serious consideration. The opinion of 
workers in the field relative to the entire question varies 
greatly. The two chief arguments against the pressing of 
this matter are the poverty of the constituency and the fact 
that the Catholic Church has been characteristically a financial 
exploiter among these people. In our zeal to avoid the errors 
of the Roman Catholics we may be in danger of committing a 
more grievous error, namely, of encouraging a pauperized con- 
stituency which will some day have to be re-educated before it 
can walk alone. Conditions vary so much from field to field 
and from denomination to denomination that it is not easy to 
make generalizations. In the opening of new fields and in the 
case of social and relief work much of the service rendered must 
in the very nature of the case be given freely. When church 
members are recruited and congregations established, however, 
it would seem that a gentle and persistent insistence upon the 
recognition of the claims of Christian stewardship as an im- 
portant form of expression of the Christian life is appropriate. 
In some cases the workers who have been trained on the foreign 
mission field seem to sense the danger of pauperization more 
clearly than those who have been trained under other condi- 
tions. Even in the case of social ministration there is an 
encouraging tendency to work with rather than for the Mexi- 
can. Thus a small charge is made for clinic and other services, 
tuition is charged at the mission schools, work is provided in 
connection with the Goodwill Industries and used articles are 
sold to the needy at a nominal price. Incidentally the motto 
of the Goodwill Industries is, “Not charity but a chance.” 


THE WORKERS. 


The leadership in the Spanish-speaking work in the South- 
west (outside of the mission schools) is made up chiefly of two 
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groups, Native Mexicans and Spanish-Americans and workers 
who have had experience in Latin-American countries, but 
who are for one reason or another detained in America and 
who have thus found their field of usefulness in the Southwest. 
The language problem has limited the choice of leaders, and the 
supply has as a result been so limited and inadequate that it 
opens the entire question as to whether an altogether new 
approach to this problem should not be made. 

When foreign missionaries go to Mexico or to South America 
it is not considered a waste of time for them to study under 
salary the language of the people among whom they are to 
work. The question at once arises whether there should not 
be selected from our best trained young English-speaking minis- 
ters a limited number who will be given opportunity to study 
Spanish on the field and possibly to do some traveling in 
Mexico as a preparation for a life work in the Southwest. The 
need and urgency of the present situation would seem to war- 
rant the adoption of some such method. There are doubtless 
some already trained who have a knowledge of Spanish and 
who could have their attention at once directed to this im- 
portant field of service. In this connection the leaflet Latin- 
America’s Challenge, written by Dr. Vernon M. McCombs and 
published by the Interchurch World Movement should be noted. 

The raising up of English-speaking workers will, however, 
never do away with the even more fundamental necessity of 
training an adequate native leadership. The conviction has been - 
growing and was expressed in the form of a resolution at the 
last annual meeting of the Permanent Interdenominational Coun- 
cil on Spanish-speaking work in the Southwest that this is a 
task which can and should be handled interdenominationally. 
Possibly there is no more important matter to receive attention 
in connection with the entire Southwestern situation. An 
adequate study should at once be made of the present facilities 
available for the training of leaders and a definite recommenda- 
tion should be formulated and brought at the earliest possible 
moment to the attention of the appropriate bodies for adminis- 
trative action. Two things seem to stand out clearly even from 
a casual survey of the present situation, namely, that the present. 
facilities for training leaders are either non-existent or woefully 
inadequate and that for each denomination to undertake the 
establishment of an adequate training school for its workers is 
to embark upon a course which would seem to be funda- 
mentally duplicatory, extravagant and inexcusable if a feasible 
unified plan can be evolved. 

There would seem to be at present a place for native workers 
of two distinct types of training, those who will take a com- 
plete college and seminary training and those who for various. 
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reasons cannot take this more complete training but who with 
certain secondary courses supplemented with biblical, theologi- 
cal and social training can still render an important service 
among their own people. Already some leaders of the first 
type are being trained through regular denominational colleges 
and theological seminaries and a few of the second class are 
studying in mission schools, but it is perhaps fair to say that 
no school in the Southwest has an adequate department for 
the training of leaders of the second type and no single school 
has enough pupils in the department to warrant the building up 
of the department on a satisfactory basis. The solution would 
seem to be a union enterprise adequately supported. Such an 
institution might become the great rallying center for the 
Spanish-speaking leadership of the Southwest and do much 
toward the building up of a self-supporting, self-propagating 
constituency there. Such a school could not only train young 
men for the preaching ministry, but also young women for 
educational and social ministries of many sorts. The course 
could be broadened and extended as the plan developed. 

It should be noted that a good deal of social and other work, 
is being done by English-speaking workers who know little or 
no Spanish and the opportunity for such workers increases as 
the process of Americanization goes on. As soon as the child- 
ren have learned English in school they are of course open to 
an English-speaking approach. Most of the teachers in the 
mission schools especially among Spanish-Americans have little 
or no knowledge of Spanish when they undertake their work. 

A study of the records of fifty-six pastors representing several 
denominations serving Spanish-speaking churches in the South- 
west reveals the fact that twenty-four of them were born in 
Mexico, twenty-one in the United States, eight in Europe, one 
in South America and one in Cuba. Thirteen report a college 
and theological seminary education; six others report some 
college training, and eight more some theological training with- 
out college work. Others received some biblical training in 
mission schools. Six had almost no schooling, several attended 
public schools in Mexico; three came from mission schools in 
Mexico; two were educated for Catholic priests and another 
attended school in Spain. Most of these workers speak both 
English and Spanish, and some of them are proficient in several 
other languages. A few have a very slight knowledge of the 
English language, and in exceptional cases individuals are 
reported as anti-American in sentiment and exercising such an 
influence over their congregations. A summary of seventy-three 
pastorates held in the United States by these men and continu- 
ing over a period of one year or more reveals the following 
facts: fourteen pastorates continued for one year and less than 
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two years; nineteen lasted two years and less than three years; 
eight were for three years; ten for four years; seven for five 
years; two for six years; three for seven years; three for eight 
years; three for nine years; one for ten years; two for thirteen 
years, and one for fourteen years. In a considerable number of 
cases these fields were circuits involving preaching at a number 
of different points. 

The foregoing facts do not present anything like an adequate 
summary of the situation as a whole. They are valuable only 
as they indicate a few things revealed by a brief study of a 
cross section of the present Spanish-speaking leadership in the 
Southwest. The large proportion of workers born in Old 
Mexico is worthy of note as well as our debt to foreign mission 
schools which provided a part of all of the training for a con- 
siderable number of the workers. 


RELIGIOUS wERDUCALION: 


From the first Sunday-school activities have formed a part 
of the missionary program for Mexicans and Spanish- 
Americans. The work has proceeded along traditional lines 
often under the care of untrained workers. Some of the 
schools are bi-lingual and others are conducted chiefly or 
entirely in Spanish. Some Spanish literature is available, 
but it consists mainly of translations of English lesson helps. 
The very important task of developing an adequate system 
of religious education for local fields has received little or no 
attention, and yet it is to be doubted whether an intelligent, 
self-supporting and self-propagating Protestant constituency 
can ever be developed without it. The situation here is 
unique and it demands both special literature and special 
methods. There is no matter more fundamental to the per- 
manent success of the work here than this and the coopera- 
tion of the proper agencies should be secured to assist in its 
solution. 


THE SPANISH SECULARGPRESS ING BES NIT ae 
SRA S: 


It is significant that there are published in the United 
States 108 newspapers and secular periodicals in the Spanish 
language. Of these publications 59 were founded since 1910. 
By states these publications are located as follows: 


New OY Or Wl or ores ns eee ee 30 
NEW INLORICO (Chi ae se eian ieee atoms Ze 
SEK AS soe iste teen Seah Pee ate pce Lele ZL 
Colorad®. % cal). eee eee eee 7 
CATITOCI Ia — ike Gee er eee ee ee 6 


PNT AOTT AER.” SPONSES, Bis 7Rc hic NS 

Plone: ees Bis ada ase ie Sis! 

Penns yivaaia Fa. aes late ase. 

TUbist@nsperaeel eee tare oes otoe cack ilent raise 5S 

[SOUS i aaa Miers as tee tse te Meta oS wae 

Mid SSaCIISE LES) Pierre Jarier otis 

(GOLA eR hie ena tN lef ead ae AEM, 

LAUITISSSCT E518) 2 GOR, Senne Oe OM ale ae gears 

Disivictror Cl ouuni bidet oa tne ares 

Nine of these publications are dailies, three are semi- 

weeklies, forty-seven are weeklies, thirty-three are monthlies, 

four are bi-monthlies and four are quarterlies. The circula- 

tion of these papers varies from 500 to 40,000. Nineteen of 

them have more than 10,000 circulation each, and oi these 

nine are trade and export journals. Of the total number 

twenty-four are independent publications, twenty-three are 

trade and export journals, sixteen are Republican and eleven 

Democratic organs, six are literary and current events maga- 

zines, five are professional journals, two are fashion maga- 

zines (Vogue and Pictorial Review) and two are agricultural 
papers. 


SANUS Hee el IGlOUS FRE Soe tN eh iie ON LEE D 
SAS 


Fifteen religious periodicals are reported as published in 
the United States and the West Indies in the Spanish 
language, as follows: 

Carn oniiia iene [ate ASI hs eer, a ee 
SHOXAGMGas A ienM ieee ates cee heels Lee. 
INewaCVonk G0: Paar eet es. mae ie: 
POPE RICO gs air em INS tee oN eer aa 
KOUIET DD Sk ur CWE RGEON (Ae re tre mee an Panag Ee Nea 

There are also some tracts and other religious pamphlets 
published in Spanish. Most of these publications are old, 
however, and of relatively little value for practical purposes. 
Some publications turned out by the foreign mission press 
in Mexico are used to some extent in the United States. 

In general, it may be said that the religious literature 
available for work among Spanish speaking peoples in the 
United States is entirely inadequate and that there is no 
comprehensive plan based on a study of the needs now in 
operation for the supplying of the needed literature. Here is 
a large and important field which should be studied and 
worked under the direction of some joint agency represent- 
ing the mission boards now at work in our Southwestern 
States where most of our Spanish-speaking people now re- 
side. 
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The most ambitious periodical now available is perhaps 
La Nueva Democracia published under the direction of the 
Committee on Cooperation in Latin America. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that this publication aims more 
directly to reach a South American constituency rather than 
our own Spanish-speaking population in the United States, 
which is made up chiefly of Mexicans and Spanish-Americans. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


I. That as soon as possible, through the agency of some 
interdenominational organization, there be worked out, in 
places where this has not already been done, a definite alloca- 
tion of denominational responsibility place by place or section 
by section to be agreed upon by the different denominational 
agencies at work in the particular field in question. (In this con- 
nection special note should be taken of the need for immediate 
adjustments at El Paso, Texas, and also at Douglas, Arizona.) 

II. That a further interdenominational study be made at 
once of unoccupied areas and unmet needs with a view to 
the intelligent extension of the present work. 

III. That some interdenominational agency at once under- 
take the task of formulating a definite proposal to be later 
submitted to the denominational agencies concerned for the 
establishment on the field of a union training school for the 
training of Spanish-speaking ministers and other social and 
religious workers. 

IV. That the study already begun by the Interchurch 
World Movement of the literature available for the work be 
completed and that definite recommendations for a literature 
policy and procedure be submitted to the appropriate body 
or bodies for action at an early date. 

V. That further information be secured relative to the 
need for hospitals and relative to the plans already formu- 
lated by different denominational agencies for the erection of 
hospitals so that definite policies may be established and a 
unified program worked out. 

VI. That a further study into the field of religious educa- 
tion, social ministry and general approach to the entire task 
be prosecuted on an interdenominational basis and that the 
results of this investigation be made available for the use of 
all the denominational agencies at work in the field. 

VII. That as soon as possible the present study be ex- 
tended to include Spanish-speaking groups in states both 
East and West not included in our Southwestern border 
states. 

(See also recommendations at the close of the chapter on 
“Mission Schools.”) 
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